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MICROFILMS 


7 N° longer need the student endure gaps 
in the material available to him. 
Microfilming brings to his desk or into his 
librarian’s hands copies of early records and 
manuscripts, maps and coats-of-arms in 
colour, Parish Registers, early newspapers 
and law reports, and back issues of 
journals.” This extract is taken from a 
memorandum disiributed by Micro Methods 
Ltd., East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorks., in 
which the genealogical and heraldic material 
listed as being already in “ microform” 
includes the Huddersfield Parish Registers, 
1606-1812 (price £15), Seventeenth-Century 
Estate Maps of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford (in colour, £2), Marshall’s Genea- 
logists’ Guide, 1903 (£4 4s.), and numerous 
other works. A complete set of The Times, 
1785-1958, can be supplied on microfilm for 
£1,875, and the Glasgow Herald, 1783-1955, 
and the Scotsman, 1817-1955, are available 
for similar sums. Smaller runs of these 
newspapers may also be purchased. 


"THE proliferation of technical terms in 

modern times is well illustrated by two 
glossaries recently published by the British 
Standards Institution. The purpose of the 
Glossary of Terms in Work Study (BS. 
3138: 1959, 7s. 6d.) “is to introduce stan- 
dard terms and definitions to facilitate com- 
munication and the spread of knowledge in 
the field of Work Study”. Work Study 
itself is (rather ponderously) defined as “a 
generic term for those techniques . . . which 
are used in the examination of human work 
in all its contexts, and which lead systemati- 
cally to the investigation of all the factors 
which affect the efficiency and economy of 
the situation being reviewed, in order to 
effect improvement”. Its main branches 
are Method study and Work measurement, 
and, though none of these three terms can 
be of great antiquity, they are supported by 
a list of nearly three hundred other terms 
which fall within the subiect. These include 
“ ordinarv ” words, as effort, skill, and over- 
time, and “hard” words, as memomotion 
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photography (“a form of time-lapse photo- 
graphy which records activity by a ciné 
camera adapted to take pictures at longer 
intervals than normal”), cybernetics, and 
ergonomics. In Work Study, a wink is 
apparently used to denoie 1/2000 minute, 
and a Therblig (not immediately recogniz- 
able as an inversion of its coiner’s name) is 
“the name given by Frank B. Gilbreth to 
each of the specific divisions of movement, 
according to the purpose for which it is 
made”. 

With the Glossary of Packaging Terms 
(B.S. 3130: 1959, 20s.) we are brought back 
to a more familiar world: that of adhesive 
tapes, baskeiry (hamper, pannier, chip, 
punnet, etc.), glass containers (carboy, demi- 
john, Methuselah, etc.), paper and board 
wrappers (Glassine, chipboard, strawboard, 
etc.), and so forth. In both glossaries, a 
clear indication is given of which of two or 
more synonymous terms is preferred. Thus 
shelf life (“ the length of time during which 
a package and its contents do not deieriorate 
under expected conditions of storage and 
display”) is preferred to package life. 
(That rather mysterious term package deal, 
used freely in international politics, naturally 
finds no place here.) Similarly, it is made 
clear that the B.S.I. prefers the pair flam- 
mable and non-flammable to inflammable 
and non-inflammable. 

In the last twenty years or so, B.S.I. 
glossaries of terms in many other fields— 
including Aeronautics, Plastics, Radiology, 


and many branches of Engineering—have | 
been published, and among those in prepara- | 


tion is one of Nuclear Science terms. Their 
contribution to the problem of standardizing 
the terminology of technical subjects must 
already be considerable, and from the com- 
mercial point of view it is clear that such 
work is of immense value. That it is of the 
greatest value also to anyone concerned 
with clearing our language of obscurity and 
ambiguity is perhaps not so generally recog- 
nized. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
authors and editors of technical books and 
journals in this country will in the future 
turn more and more to these authoritative 
works for guidance. 


"THE February Notes and Queries will con- 

sist largely of literary and biogravhical 
notes on 
centuries. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE TERM “ ART GALLERY ”: 
ITS EARLY USE IN BIRMINGHAM’ 


MANY towns in the United Kingdom 

have a museum of art called an “ art 
gallery”. Of these the first to be so called 
was, it seems, the Art Gallery of the 
Corporation of Birmingham, opened to the 
public in 1867 in the Central Library 
building. 

That a Gallery was established in the 
Borough of Birmingham was, of course, a 
direct consequence of the 1845 Act of 
Parliament for encouraging the Establish- 
ment of Museums in large Towns, and a 
consequence, more particularly, of the Free 
Libraries and Museums Acts of 1850 and 
1855 which replaced the 1845 Act. The 
choice of name for the institution that was 
to house the art collection was far from 
obvious. The Act of 1845 speaks of “ the 
Establishment and Extension of Museums of 
Art and Science in large Towns ”; later Acts, 
like those of 1850 and 1855, refer simply to 
“Libraries and Museums”. That many 
nMames were in existence is shown, for 
example, by the Act, also of 1845, for the 
better Protection of Works of Art, and 
Scientific and Literary Collections, which 
refers to “ any thing kept for the Purposes of 
Art, Science, or Literature, or as an Object 
of Curiosiiy, in any Museum, Gallery, 
Cabinet, Library, or other Repository ”. 
The draftsman had obviously wished to in- 
clude all the designations of repositories of 
works of art, science and literature then 
current; “art gallery ” was not one of them.’ 

On 16 August 1859 the Council of the 
Borough of Birmingham set up a Free 
Libraries and Museums Committee, and on 
15 May 1860 it reported back to the Council. 


} The report [published in the Council Pro- 





ceedings for 1860, pp. 195 ff.] uses the term 


1] am indebted to the Librarian of the City of 
Birmingham and his staff, especially Miss D. M. 
Norris, for the courteous help given me while I 
was using the Reference Library and the Birming- 
ham Collection which forms part of it. way 

2The use of the word “gallery”, as distinct 
from “art gallery”, in connexion with pictures is 
old; it is attested as early as the sixteenth century 
by a quotation in O.E.D. from Shakespeare. 
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“ Museum and Gallery of Art”. It comes 
for the first time near the beginning, where 
bs Committee’s proposals are briefly out- 
ined: 
The scheme as a whole should comprise a 
central Reference Library with Reading 
and News Rooms, a Museum and Gallery 
of Ari, and four District Lending 
Libraries with News Rooms attached. 
The cautious wording of the Committee’s 
recommendations is evidence that the 
authors of the Report regarded the establish- 
ment of an art gallery as requiring an 
explanation, in the course of which an 
aitempt was made to forestall some of the 
opposition the proposals were likely to meet 
with from the more Philistine members of 
the Council, by defining “art” in terms 
sufficiently comprehensive and biased in the 
direction of the useful arts to appeal even to 
them: 

The value of a Reference Library, 
where useful and expensive books may be 
consulted, and where the publications of 
the Commissioners of Patents, gratuitously 
furnished to the Borough, may be 
deposited, requires no remark; but your 
Committee desire to bring before the 
Council the advantages that would result 
to the inhabitants generally from the 
incorporation therewith of a Museum and 
Gallery of Art. Until lately, the privilege 
of possessing a collection of Works of 
Art to which the Public have free access, 
was confined to the Metropolis. Edin- 
burgh, however, has now a Public 
Gallery, and there is good ground for 
believing that so soon as the principal 
provincial towns shall possess proper 
places for their custody, they will share in 
some of those gifts which have been and 
are annually being made to the nation, 
and for which adequate accommodation 
cannot be found in the Metropolis. . 

Your Committee need scarcely remind 
the Council that, independently of the 
intellectual pleasure derivable from such 
a Gallery, the pursuits of a vast number 
of the manufacturers and artizans of this 
town require a knowledge of beauty of 
form and colour which the best examples 
of art are calculated to. impart, and this 
fact will no doubt greatly influence the 
Government in any application made to 
them for aid, either permanent or 
temporary, in the formation of a local 
Gallery of Art. 








From then onwards the term “Gallery 
of Art” is used in the official language of 
the Borough Council and its committees. In 
the First Annual Report of the Free 
Libraries Committee of the Borough of 
Birmingham, 1862, p. 5, details of the new 
Library are given: “ This building will con- 
tain in addition to the Lending Library and 
News Room for the western district, a 
Gallery of Art, and the Reference Library.” 

Yet whatever the parlance of the Council 
in all its dignity may have been, it was soon 
obvious when, as expected, those gifts 
annually made to the nation began to arrive, 
that the proposed Gallery of Art was less 
pompously referred to as the “Art 
Gallery”, or more strictly, perhaps to dis- 
sociate the new institution from the useful 
arts, as the “ Fine Art Gallery” or “ Fine 
Arts Gallery ”’. 

Thus in 1863 the Honorary Secretary of 
the David Cox Memorial Committee in a 
communication to the Borough Council 
[recorded as part of minute 4319 in the 
Proceedings of 5 May (p. 198)] states that 
the David Cox Memorial Committee has: 

Resolved—That the Bust of the late 

David Cox be presented to the Mayor 

and Corporation of Birmingham, to be 

placed in the Fine Art Gallery now 
being erected in connection with the 

Central Free Library. 

The same minute records the Council’s 
resolution of acceptance, in the official 
language of which the term “Gallery of 
Art” is retained: 

Resolved— ... that this Council gladly 

accepts the gift of the Bust of the late 

David Cox, and directs the Free Libraries 

Committee to place the same in the 

Gallery of Art on the Gallery being ready 

for its reception. 

E. R. Kelly’s Post Office Directory of 
Birmingham . . . and of Sheffield, 1865, 
p. 2, describes the Central Library thus: 
“There are also a reference room, a fine 
arts gallery, and a Shakspeare library ”. 

By 28 November 1865, however, the Free 
Libraries Committee of the Borough Coun- 
cil, as reported in the Proceedings (pub- 
lished 1866), p. 37, themselves make use of 
- term “ Art Gallery”, not “Gallery of 

i”: 

The Free Libraries Committee report that 

they have received an offer from the 

Birmingham Society of Arts, to deposit 
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in the Art Gallery several valuable 

pictures belonging to the Society. 

As far as I have been able to discover, 
though it must be remembered that there 
is a vast amount of material in which an 
earlier occurrence might be found, this is 
the first recorded use of the term. 

After 1865, “ Art Gallery” was, presum- 
ably, commonly used in Birmingham, and 
from 1867 it is official. In the Sixth Annual 
Report of the Free Libraries Committee of 
the Borough of Birmingham, 1867 (pub- 
lished 1868), p. 5, we read that: “The Art 
Gallery was opened to the public on Ist 
August, 1867.” 

By 1867 there is in existence a proposal 
for a Birmingham Art Galleries Associa- 
tion. In the Report of the Rules and Regu- 
lations Sub-Commi:tee of the Proposed 
Birmingham Art Galleries Association, 
1867, p. 2, we are told: “ With a view to the 
encouragement of Art, the Mayor of 
Birmingham has liberally offered to present 
a picture to the Art Gallery of the Corpora- 
tion.” 

It seems that it was from Birmingham 
that the use of the term “art gallery” 
spread, for the most part not till the 
’eighties, to the many other towns in which 
there now are “ art galleries”. 


E. G. STANLEY. 
Birmingham. 


THE ORIGINAL GRAIL 


DE. LEO SPITZER, in his article “ The 

Name of the Holy Grail”, American 
Journal of Philology, \xv (1944), 354ff., 
would derive graal from “*cratalis,-e, going 
back to Latin crdtis,-é€s, meaning ‘‘ some- 
thing woven, plaited, interlaced”. “ The 
most primitive receptacle,” he wrote, “ must 
have been the basket made of flexible 
branches of ‘ withe rod’; later the word was 
transferred to bowls of wood (the Morvan 
stage), tin (the grelet of Fribourg), still 
later of silver and other precious materials 
—and it is in this latter reference that it 
appears in Chrestien, in Robert de Boron, 
and in Helinandus.” 

May I bring forward a piece of icono- 
graphic evidence that might be relevant in 
support of this derivation? In the earliest 
representation of the fractio panis in a 
eucharistic love-feast, the second century 
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wall-painting in the catacomb of Priscilla,’ 
the receptacle of the sacrament, the graal, 
is in fact an osier basket. This “ Holy 
Grail” on the other hand is not, as in later 
tradition, unique—there is a separate one 
for each of the seven participanis, recalling 
the “septem sportas plenas” of Matthew 


xv. 37. E. P. M. DRONKE. 
Oxford. 


1V. Joseph Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakom- 
ben Roms (Freiburg/Brsg., 1903), Taf. 15, 1. 


SEAMEW 


JN the Oxford English Dictionary the 

earliest quotation for seamew is from 
Lydgate (c.1430) and mew is not recorded 
between c.1000 and c.1440. An earlier 
example of seamew is in the De accidenti- 
bus mundi of John Ashenden, which was 
completed on 18 December 1348. In a 
chapter on the signs of bad weather (book 
2, distinction 6, chapter 10), Ashenden 
remarks that it is a sign of coming storm 
if one sees seagulls in England twenty miles 
inland: Item si aues que vocantur seemeus 
anglice videantur per 20 miliaria anglie a 
mari vel amplius futuram significant tem- 
pestatem et hoc est expertum. The spelling 
in the manuscripts is usually seemeus, but 
the very early copy in Bodleian MS. Savile 
25 has semewis. The edition printed at 
Venice in 1489 gets the English word right, 
but mangles the middle of the sentence: 
pro miliaria anglice for per 20 miliaria 


anglie. N. R. Ker. 
Oxford. 


OATHS IN THE “ FRIAR’S TALE” 


EADERS of Chaucer will have observed 
the aptness of many of the oaths which 
Chaucer has put into the mouths of his 
pilgrims and of the characters in their tales. 
Robinson’s notes sometimes indicate the 
reason for invoking a particular saint in a 
given context,’ but no general treatment of 
the oaths in Chaucer’s works seems to have 
been attempted. This note is concerned 
with the oaths in the Friar’s Tale. 
The carter’s invocation of St. Loy is, as 
Robinson remarks in his note, appropriate 
because St. Eligius is the patron saint of 


1Cf, for example, his notes on St. Loy (Gen. 
Prod. AS 120) and St. Ronyan (Words of Host, 
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blacksmiths and carriers. The old widow’s 
petitions to the Virgin and Christ himself 
are obviously appropriate to the desperate 
straits in which she finds herself. But it is 
the oaths of the summoner in the tale which 
are the most interesting: each of them is 
remarkable for its ironic associations. Even 
the most conventional of them have an 
ironic sound in view of our knowledge of 
the summoner’s characier. His pledge to be 
a “brother” to the yeoman in green “ by 
my feith” is hardly unusual, but its irony 
lies in the amount of faith (either in the 
sense of religious faith or of keeping faith 
with a friend) that could be expected in his 
case. Similarly, “ benedicite ” is a common 
enough exclamation—but it is scarcely 
appropriate as applied to a self-revealed 
devil and a summoner who is more curious 
than horrified to find himself in such 
company. The timing of the oath under- 
lines this effect, since it is the summoner’s 
response to the devil’s revelation of his 
identity. 

But it is the summoner’s two other oaths, 
invoking saints, which carry the strongest 
ironic implications. He has been telling his 
companion how unscrupulous he is in ex- 
torting money, and how he does not care at 
all about “ conscience ” or “ shrifte-fadres ”, 
when he exclaims: “Wel be we met, by 
God and by Seint Jame! ” Why St. James? 
To a fourteenth-century audience, St. James 
would be likely to bring to mind the Epistle 
of James in the New Testament,’ and 
especially verses i. 27: “ Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this, 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world,” and ii. 17: “Even so 
faith, if it hath not works, is dead.’ 


2 St. James is less likely to have been suggested 
in the context by the fact that they have met while 
travelling, though of course the pilgrimage to his 
shrine at Compostella was commonly undertaken. 

3 These passages are cited, or imnlied. several 
times in Piers Plowman; e.g., C. V. 122-124: 

Tyl seynt Iame be souht . per poure syke lyggen, 

In prisons and in poore cotes . for pilgrymages 

to rome, 

So pat non go to galys . bote it be for euere. 
and B. I. 183-185: 

For Iames pe gentil . iugged in his bokes, 

That faith with-oute pe faite . is riz3te no pinge 

worthi, 

And as ded as a dore-tre . but 3if be dedes folwe; 

Fides sine operibus mortua est, &c. 
Dame Prudence also cites the Epistle in the 
Melibee. 








In the course of his threats to the poor 
old widow—who is politely addressed by the 
fiend himself as “mooder deere ”—the 
summoner swears an oath “by the sweete 
seinie Anne”, patron saint of mothers, who 
should certainly be counted as a protector 
of elderly women. 

The oaths in the Friar’s Tale make a 
definite contribution to the overall irony of 
the tale. It would not be at all surprising 
if oaths were just as carefully selected in 
others of Chaucer’s works; this is the sort 
of subtle detail we have learned to expect 
in Chaucer’s poetry. 

CONSTANCE HIEATT. 


The City College, New York, 31. 


A MIRACLE PLAY AT OXFORD 


AN amusing, and perhaps illuminating, 

footnote to the history of the Miracle 
Play in the middle of the sixteenth century 
is contained in Edmund Bunny’s Briefe 
Answer vnto those idle and _ friuolous 
quarrels of R.P. against the late edition of 
the ‘Resolution’ (1589, S.T.C. 4088). 
“R.P.” was the Jesuit Robert Persons whose 
popular First Booke of the Christian Exer- 
cise (1582, S.T.C. 19353), commonly known 
as the “Book of Resolution”, had been 
edited for Protestants by Bunny in 1584 
(S.T.C. 19355). In his enlarged second 
edition of 1585 (S.T7.C. 19362), retitled A 
Christian Directorie, Persons complained of 
Bunny’s changes. The Briefe Answer was 
Bunny’s rebuttal and he added it to his 
1589 edition, which he annotated with 
references to his Answer; it was later pub- 
lished separately. (The latter is the one 
recorded in S.T.C. 4088; S.T.C. 19364 does 
not record Bunny’s original combining of 
the Answer with his 1589 edition of 
Persons.) 

In his Briefe Answer Bunny describes an 
incident that took place during the per- 
formance of a Miracle Play at Oxford dur- 
ing or shortly before Persons’ stay there. 
The latter entered St. Mary’s in 1564 and 
remained there until 1574, when as dean 
he was forced to resign. Bunny entered 
Oxford in 1556; after finishing his studies 
and entering the ministry he returned in 
1565 to become the preacher at Merton 
College. Bunny uses the following incident 
to illustrate Persons’ practice of disguising 
himself and in this instance, Bunny claims, 
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his attempt to 

popery ” 

book: 
Howbeit hereby you make me to call to remem- 
brance a much like matter that was saide to 
bee doone in Oxfoord, about the same time that 
you were there (if you bee the same that I heare 
that you are:) or at least not so long before, but 
that a fresh report thereof might very well reach 
vnto you. A certaine company of country plaiers 
came thither to play: they made it knowne what 
they did meane; and, as the maner is, drew in 
a companie soone vnto them. Among other 
thinges they had to deale with the storie of Isaac: 
both of his sacrificing, when he was but a childe; 
and of his marriage, when after he came to 
riper age. They were not so wel stored of 
persons to furnish their partes, but that one boy 
must play Isaac, both in his childhood, and man- 
hood also: but as the boies own face serued 
their turne for Isaacs childhood; so had they 
for him a faire long beard, to resemble his 
manhood. But all the cunning was to hit the 
time when he should haue his beard on, and 
when he should not. What will you? there was 
no more but _ and wrong. When therefore 
hee came foorth as a childe to bee sacrificed, 
hee had on his beard: and when after he was 
to be married, then as a child he had it off, 
and onely his owne boyes face to shut vp the 


matter. 
(Briefe Answer, pp. 152-3) 


JOHN P. DRISCOLL, S.J. 
Loyola University, 
New Orleans. 


“MR. KEMP, CALLED DON 
GULIELMO ” 


NATURALLY, I am most glad to find 

from Professor R. C. Bald’s article in 
Notes and Queries (cciv (1959), 112), that 
there is documentary evidence for the pre- 
sence of Robert Wilson in the Netherlands. 
May I, however, return to the letter which 
Sir E. K. Chambers construed as proving 
William Kemp’s presence at Dunkirk in 
1585—a construction followed by Professor 
Bald without question? In fact, there is 
absolutely no justification for assuming that 
the actor William Kemp is here referred 
to: on the contrary, all the evidence shows 
that the allusion is to another man. 

The misunderstanding has arisen because 
Chambers quoted from Cotton MS. Galba 
C.viii ff. 184-185 merely the following: 
““There remayneth in Dunkerk . . . Mr. 
Kemp, called Don Gulielmo”. The letter 
in which these words appear was written 
by Thomas Doyley to the Earl of Leicester, 
and the full context must be considered: 


Ther remaynith in Dunkerk Mr Stayn- 
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hurst ye Lord of Tunsans brother, & Mr 
Copley’ surnamed Lord, whose sister Mr 
Staynhurst maried, also Mr Kemp called 
Don Gulihelmo.? 


It is interesting to observe that on the 
same day Doyley wrote another letter, 
addressed to Walsingham. Although it is 
differently worded, it contains information 
similar to that contained in the letter 
addressed to the Earl of Leicester. In the 
paragraph in question, one more name, that 
of ‘“ Bodnam”, is added after that of Kemp. 
The paragraph in this second letter reads 
as follows: 


The English inhabitants at Dunkirk are 
these: — Stanyhurst, the Lord of “ Tun- 
sans” brother; Copley, surnamed Lord, 
whose sister Stanyhurst married; Kemp, 
named Don Gulielmo, and Bodnam, half 
English.* 

Nowhere in these two letters is there a 
suggestion that these persons were awaiting 
the Earl of Leicester at Dunkirk, as Pro- 
fessor Bald has stated.* 

Thomas Doyley, the future famous 
physician of London, was at this time evi- 
dently in the service of the Earl, and his 
duty seemed to be to communicate to the 
Earl information of political and military 
nature. Three letters addressed to the Earl 
are extant, dated 12 November, 1585,° 14 
November, 1585° and 23 November, 1585.’ 
The first two were written from Calais, and 
the third from Flushing. All are in the 
nature of intelligence reports, giving news 
of political and military importance; no- 
where is there a mention of plays and 
players. 

Three of the men Doyley mentioned were 
of political significance. 

“Mr Staynhurst”’ is Richard Stanyhurst, 
the brother-in-law of Patrick Plunket, Lord 
Dunsany:* a Catholic, involved in plots 

1T. Wright, Queen Elizabeth and Her Times, Il 
(1838), 268, transcribes the name as “‘ Cophey”; 
evidently this is incorrect. 

2Co'ton MS. Galba C.viii, f. 184v. 

3 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, 
1585-6, po. 162-3. 


*R. C. Bald, “ Will, M 


Lord of Leicester’s 
ie Player ’’, Notes an 


Queries, cciv (1959), 


5 Cotton MS. Galba C.viii, ff. 184-5. 

6 Thid, f. 186. This has not been transcribed by 
T. Wright in _ Elizabeth and Her Times, 1838. 

7 Ibid., £ 189 

8“ Tunsans ” " seems to be Doyley’s way of spell- 
ing ‘‘ Dunsany ”; nowhere else is the word snelt 
in Doyley’s manner. The only variant spellings 
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against the Government, he had been re- 
sident in the Low Countries since about 
1580, and in 1582 he had published there 
his translation of Virgil. 

“Mr Copley ”* is probably Anthony Cop- 
ley, the third son of Sir Thomas Copley, 
who left England for the Continent in 1582 
on the heels of his father, and after about 
a couple of years’ stay each in Rouen and 
then Rome, went to the Low Countries 
where he received a pension from the 
Prince of Parma and entered the service of 
the King of Spain, in which capacity he re- 
mained till 1590. 

“ Bodnam” is certainly William Boden- 
ham,’° the kinsman" of Sir James Crofts, 
Comptroller of the Household of Queen 
Elizabeth I. He lived in the Low Countries 
and seemed to enjoy the confidence of both 
the King of Spain, in whose service he was, 
and also of Walsingham, Secretary to Queen 
Elizabeth I. In a letter dated 4 June, 1583, 
to Juan de Idiaquez, Secretary to the King 
of Spain, Bernardino de Mendoza, the 
Spanish ambassador in London, refers to 
him as “a person of trust and usefulness ”’? 
and suggests that he be sent to England as 
a minister; in one of his letters to Lord 
Burleigh, Bodenham describes the Prince 
of Parma as “ his master”.’* On the other 
hand, in the same letter there is a positive 
indication that Bodenham was serving the 
English cause on the Continent and his 
services were approved by the Government 


of the word known are “d. samhnaighe ”, ‘‘ Dun- 
saveny’’ and “‘ Dunsawne”. See Edmund Hogan, 
Onomasticon Goedelicum (1910), p. 389. 

Patrick Plunket, Lord Dunsany, had married a 
sister of Stanyhurst’s first wife Janet, daughter of 
Sir Christopher Barnewall. The identification in 

S.P., op. cit., p. 163, is incorrect. 

® Copley’s sister, whom Stanyhurst married six 
9 after the death of his first wife, was named 

elen. 

10 The Bodenhams are described as an English 
Catholic family of merchants long settled in Seville. 
~~, igual of State Papers, Spanish, Ill, 1580-6, 
p. n 

11 See Conyers Read, Mr Secretary Walsingham 
and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth, WI, 1925, 127. 

12 See Calendar of State Papers, op. cit., p. 474. 
It is interesting to observe further that in a letter 
dated 31 August, 1593, Father Robert Persons 
wrote to Juan de Idiaquez, suggesting that Boden- 
ham, who spoke many languages, be sent with the 
priest (a sny) to Scotland as another “ trusted ” 
spy. See C.S.P., Spanish, 1V, 1587-1603, p. 607. 

13 See Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XX, 
1585-6, n. 544. The letter is dated Brussels, 12 
April, 1586, and is sent through Edward Morris 
to Burleigh. 
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in England; and in one of his letters to 
Walsingham, Stephen le Seur, Secretary to 
Sir Philip Sidney, and a prisoner of the 
Spaniards at Dunkirk, also refers to him 
as “a true friend of all Englishmen here 
prisoners”.'* From other letters’® of 
Stephen le Seur it becomes evident that he 
was actively engaged in securing a release 
of English prisoners from the Spanish 
prison at Dunkirk in exchange for the 
Spanish prisoners in London, especially 
Pedro Cubiaur. In a letter’® to Walsingham 
dated London, 16 February, 1586, Boden- 
ham recommends strongly that this Cubiaur 
be released and his “ papers, clothes and 
furniture” be returned to him. This letter 
is of further importance in that Bodenham 
claims to be Walsingham’s very staunch 
friend and cites his ‘“ services” to England 
in support of his recommendation. 

That he was also actively engaged in pro- 
moting peace between England and Spain 
is evidenced from the letter which he wrote 
to Burleigh and despatched through Morris, 
already referred to above.’’ 

All these three persons, Stanyhurst, Cop- 
ley and Bodenham, were “ gentlemen’? 
engaged in political activities, and it is 
reasonably certain that Kemp the actor 
would not be mentioned in association with 
them. Furthermore, we can hardly believe 
that, if the reference were to the player, he 
would have been accorded the distinction of 
being called “ Mr.”. 

We may, therefore, quite definitely rule 
out Chambers’s identification and _ the 
various theories consequent upon it. 

Who “Mr. Kemp called Don Guli- 
helmo” really was cannot, of course, be 
determined for certain, but the probability 
is that he was “Kemp, a priest” who is 
mentioned'® in 1585 as travelling via 
Rheims and Paris to England—very prob- 
ably the “ Mr. Will. Kemp ”,’® one of four 
“ grave priests” who, five years before, had 
left Rome on a similar journey. This man 


14 Thid., p. 632. 

15 [bid., oo. _ 7, 179, 232-3, 279-80 and 631-2. 

16 -— p. 358 

17 Tn document headed “ Copy of a letter 
onnuaed from the English, written in London, 
10 November 1586”, his name is mentioned with 
Augustin Graffin as a negotiator of peace between 
England and Spain. See C.S.P., Spanish, Ill, 
1580-6, p. 653. 

18 See Calendar af Sad Papers, 
Addenda, 1580-1625, p 

19 See Miscellanea, Pir (Catholic Record Society), 
1906, p. 26 n 
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would fit in with the others alluded to and 
perhaps the “Don Gulihelmo” was not a 
nickname but equivalent to ‘Dom. 


Gulihelmo ” H. S. D. MITHAL. 


Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF “FAIR EM” 
AND “MARTIN MAR-SIXTUS ” 


"THERE has been considerable speculation 
regarding the authorship of Fair Em 
during the last three hundred years. Edward 
Phillips’ ascribed the play to Robert Greene 
and Richard Simpson’ to Shakespeare. But 
these ascriptions are not, to use Sir Walter 
Greg’s phrase, “ worth consideration ”’,* and 
E. K. Chambers* held a similar view. More 
plausible is Fleay’s® suggestion that the play 
belonged to Robert Wilson, a view sub- 
scribed to by both Chambers and Greg. 

The question as to who wrote the play is 
intimately tied up with the authorship of the 
pamphlet entitled Martin Mar-sixtus. This 
was published in 1591 with a dedicatory 
epistle signed “ R.W.”, and was reissued the 
following year. As the title page describes 
it, the pamphlet was “A second replie 
Pope Sixius V of Rome who had encouraged 
a Jacobin friar to murder King Henry Tl 
of France, and thereafter, in his address to 
the Consistory at Rome, tried to justify the 
act as “commendable, admirable and meri- 


1 Edward Phillips, Theatrum Poetarum (1675), 
“* Modern Poets ’”’, p. 162. 

2 Richard Simpson, The School of Shakespeare 
(1878), p. 339. The volume of plays belonging to 
King Charles II, labelled ‘‘ Shakespeare, Vol. I” 
containing Fair Em, The Merry Devil of Edmonton 
and Mucedorus, which misled Simpson to attribute 
the play to Shakespeare, was in the Garrick Collec- 
tion of the British Museum: it is not split up 
and the plays are bound. 

3 See Fair Em M.S.R., ed. W. Greg (1927), 
Introduction, p. viii. It may, euuie. be pointed 
out here that Sir Walter Greg brings forward 
evidence to prove the date of the play’s composi- 
tion as 1589-91. But_if the prefatory matter to 
Greene’s Farewell to Folly was written along with 
the text of the pamphlet before this pamnhlet_was 
presented for registration in the Stationers’ Com- 
pany on 11 June, 1587 (see Arber, II, 471). and 
not at the time of its publication, as Sir Walter 
suggests, the play might well have been written 
es in 1587. 
my . K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage (1923), IV, 


5F. G. A Biogravhical Chronicle of the 
English Ren (1891), II, 282. 
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torious” and the murderer as divinely 
inspired. This reply contains (i) a dedica- 
tory epistle addressed “‘ To the right worship- 
full and veriuous Gentleman, Master 
Edmund Bowyar Esquier”’, (ii) the Pope’s 
address to the Consistory with the author’s 
marginal comments thereon, and (iii) the 
author’s direct reply to the Pope condemn- 
ing him as the man responsible for the 
murder and his attempt to whitewash it as 
a proof of his utter villainy. 

Obviously, the initials “R.W.” attached 
to the dedicatory epistle cannot be taken as 
proof that this man was the auihor of the 
entire pamphlet, although it seems reason- 
able to suppose that he was; nor could we 
proceed on this supposition alone to argue 
that “R.W.” represents Robert Wilson. 
Other evidence, however, seems to demon- 
strate that he indeed was responsible. 

In the dedication “ R.W.” abuses the times 
when 


euery red-nosed rimester is an author and 
euery drunken mans dreame is a booke... 
what publishing of friulous and scurrilous 
Prognostications . . . what lasciuious, vn- 
honest, and amorous discourses, such as 
Augustus in a heathen commonwealth 
could neuer tolerate? Yet they shame not 
to subscribe, By a graduate in Cambridge, 
In Artibus Magister, as if men should... 
endite the Vniuersities as . . . nurses of 
bawdry . . . When with shame they see 
their folly, they are faine to put on a 
mourning garment, and crie, Farewell .. .° 


There can be no doubt but that the reference 
is to Robert Greene,’ whose Mourning 
Garment had been published the year 
before. The reason for this attack becomes 
evident when we turn to Greene’s Farewell 
to Folly® and find there a sharp attack on the 
author of Fair Em. In his address to ‘* The 
Gentlemen Students of both Vniuersities ”, 
Greene hits at those who 


if they come to write or publish anie thing 


®See Martin Mar-sixtus, 1591, 1592, Huntington 
copy, sig. A3v-A4r, : 

7JIt may be added here that Greene described 
himself as Academiae Utriusque Magister in Artibus 
when after his B.A. in 1578 and M.A. in 1588 
from Cambridge he took an Oxford degree as well 
in July 1585. 

8 There is nothing in Greene’s attack on Fair Em 
and its author (Introduction to Farewell to Folly) 
to suggest that the writer had imitated Greene’s 
Friar Bacon: had that been the case, Greene, in 
all probability, would not have left it unmentioned. 
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in print, it is either distild out of ballets® 
or borrowed of Theologicall poets; 

he goes on to say that the person 
that can not write true Englishe without 
the helpe of Clearkes of parish Churches, 
will needes make him selfe the father of 
interludes. 

Greene’s attack then concentrates on one 

particular work: 


O tis a iollie matter when a man hath a 

familiar stile and can endite a whole yeare 

and neuer be beholding to art? but to 
bring Scripture to proue anything he 

sayes, and kill it dead with the text in a 

trifling subiect of loue, I tell you is no 

small peece of cunning. As for example 
two louers on the stage arguing one 
another of vnkindnesse, his Méistris 
runnes ouer him with this canonicall 
sentence, A mans conscience is a thousand 
witnesses, and hir knight again excuseth 
him selfe with that saying of the Apostle, 

Loue couereth the multitude of sinnes. I 

thinke this was but simple abusing of the 

Scripture. In charitie be it spoken I am 

persuaded the sexten of Saint Giles with- 

out Cripplegate, would haue  beene 
ashamed of such blasphemous Rhetoricke. 

These remarks would fit in with the plays 
of Wilson in general and Fair Em in par- 
ticular. There are many striking similarities 
between the morality plays written before 
him and the plays which he himself wrote, 
similarities in style, theme, characterization 
and plot construction. On this score he 
might well be called a borrower from 
“ Theologicall poets”. Robert Wilson was 
buried at St. Giles without Cripplegate on 
20 November, 1600, and he may have been 
living there at the time Greene made his 
attack on him; Greene’s: attack, in fact, 
suggests that St. Giles was the place of 
Wilson’s permanent residence. 

Greene’s ‘“canonicall sentence” and 
“saying of the Apostle’ both occur in Fair 
Em, in which Em says, “ Thy conscience 
Manuile is a hundred witnesses ”’® (M.S.R., 

®A ballad entitled ‘“‘ The Miller’s daughter of 
Manchester ’’ was entered in_ the Stationers’ 
Register by Henry Carr on 2 March, 1581. See 
Arber, II, 390. 

10 Greene’s version with “thousand” is the 
normal form of this proverb (Tilley, C601; from 
Erasmus’s ‘‘ Conscientia mille testes”). It also 
occurs in Wilson’s The Two Ladies of London 
(1584), sig. F2v, as does a version of ‘“ Love 


covereth the multitude of sins ” in The Three Lords 
of London (1590), sig. C4. 
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1. 1424), and King Zweno (not “ hir knight ”) 
has previously said, “ Yet loue that couers 
multitudes of sinns/Makes loue in parents 
winke at childrens faults” (M.S.R. ll. 
1385-6). The context, then, is not the same, 
but Greene’s main interest is in the 
“abusing of the Scripture”, not in the 
detailed plot of the play. 

It is obvious that Greene is attacking the 
author of Fair Em: this author was 
apparently “ R.W.”, and there is every reason 
for believing that R.W. was Robert Wilson. 

The theme of Fair Em is, of course, as 
different from the theme of Wilson’s 
“London” plays as that of the “ London ” 
plays is from the theme of those on 
prophecy. Nevertheless, in Trotter we have 
a character who resembles Simplicity or the 
Cobbler or the Pedlar: he is a clown on 
the side of right. He is, like Simplicity, the 
Miller’s man, and is desirous of marrying 
Em, his master’s daughter, as Simplicity is 
desirous of marrying Lady Love, his 
mistress, in The Three Ladies. The language 
which Trotter uses is also reminiscent of 
words spoken by Simplicity; “‘ wamenting ” 
and “ wamentation ” (Il. 161-2) are instances 
in point, and the word “ Phismicaries” is 
definitely such a malapropism as we 
encounter in the language of the clowns in 
the other plays of Robert Wilson. Mention 
may also be made of Trotter’s fondness for 
sack (1. 890) as Simplicity’s is for ale (The 
Three Lords of London, ll. 444-5, 1078- 
1080 and 1131-2). 

When Demarch enters the stage and the 
Soldier with William the Conqueror in his 
custody delivers the prisoner to him with a 
message, the device followed is much the 
same as in The Three Lords’: and The 
Cobbler's Prophecy; only instead of the 
messenger entering the stage and announcing 
the news, the person to whom the message is 
delivered enters and receives it from the 
messenger already there. The tone in which 
the message is given and the excitement with 
which it is given are precisely similar to 
those noticeable in messages delivered in the 
plays of Wilson. The Soldier says: 

My lord, watching this night in the campe, 

We took this man, and know not what he is: 


And in his companie was a gallant dame, 
A woman faire in outward shewe shee seemde, 


. ps The ~ Lords and Three Ladies of London, 


12 9 atid Prophecy, \\. 1369-79. 
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But that her face was maskte we could not see 
The grace and fauour of her countenance. 
(il. 1020-25) 

Metrically, too, the play has certain 
affinities with the known Wilson plays. The 
presence of fourteeners (ll. 755, 816, 822, 
844, 848, 896, 923, 937, 952, 1110, 1125, 
1152, 1155, 1166) alongside pentameters and 
alexandrines; the use of blank verse for 
conversation between people of higher social 
order and by persons of inferior social status 
in moments of passion (Trotter talks to Em 
in blank verse); the use of prose for clown- 
age scenes and witty talk between Trotter 
and the Miller; all these characteristics show 
a prosodic siructure such as we notice in 
the plays of Robert Wilson. This play is 
mainly written in blank verse and the only 
instance of a rimed couplet is offered when 
Blanche vindicates the fidelity of her sex to 
a distrustful William in the following words: 


Vnconstant knight, though some deserue no trust 
Thers others faithfull, louing, loyall, & iust. 


The rimed verse (ll. 1409-10), which Trotter 
speaks, seems accidental rather than 
designed. In the blank verse lines which 
Trotter speaks may be noticed such leonine 
rimes as appear frequently in The Three 
Ladies. For instance, in ll. 376-8 we find 


ee ee fresh as the flowre: 
That hath poure to wound my harte, 
And ease my smart....... 7 


and then again in ll. 379-80: 

In prison bounde 

hin oo eakeleeen lies on the grounde. 

All these tiny bits of evidence taken 
together tend cumulatively to convey the 
impression that Fair Em comes from the 
same pen as the plays on London and those 


on prophecy. H. S. D. MITHAL. 


Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


THE “ ODI ET AMO” THEME IN “ THE 
JEW OF MALTA” 


"THE Jew of Malta has long been an 

enigma to scholars. Since Nan Carpen- 
ter’s article, “Infinite Riches: A Note on 
Marlovian Unity” (Notes and Queries, 
excvi, 1951), there have been several further 
attempts to find a unity in the play through 
an examination of its themes. Nan Carpen- 
ter set the stage for a revaluation of The 
Jew of Malta by questioning the more 
traditional view of the play as being dis- 
jointed, disunified, and grotesque. In 
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attempting to find thematic unities, she has 
opened the curtain for further critical study 
of the play. However, both her article and 
those which have followed it have stressed 
the materialistic aspect of the play. 

Nan Carpenter sees the theme as lust for 
wealth. She says, “For not only is the 
main theme of the play Barabas’ desire for 
wealth, but each of the subsidiary plots has 
its basis in the same motive; each subplot 
thus underlines the Barabas-plot and at the 
same time reflects a universal human wish 
at different levels and among different 
strata of society ” (p. 50). The desire of gold 
motivates the levying of the tribute and the 
taxing of the Jews, it motivates the extortion 
attempted by the friars and by the coney- 
catchers, and it motivates Barabas’ disastrous 
league with Ferneze. However, many of the 
scenes in the play are the result of Barabas’ 
desire for revenge. Nan Carpenter sees this 
desire for revenge as springing from Barabas’ 
lust for wealth, which, she says, “is a com- 
plex drive, a highly personal matter involving 
his deepest pride . . .” (p. 51). This is true 
of his revenge on the governor, but is it a 
wounded fiscal pride which compels him to 
poison the nuns or kill the friars and the 
coney-catchers, or betray the Turks? An 
interesting point which Nan Carpenter 
raises is that the play echoes the Elizabethan 
belief in the harmonious man and _ its 
corollary that the passion-dominated man 
will end his life “in disorder and disaster ” 
(p. 52). 

Both Babb and Levin approach the theme 
from the same vantage point. It is the 
opposite side of the same coin which Nan 
Carpenter minted. While she sees the 
theme in terms of Barabas’ ends (wealth), 
they see it in terms of his means of achiev- 
ing those ends. Harry Levin, in his study 
of Christopher Marlowe in The Overreacher 
(Cambridee, 1952), sees the theme of The 
Jew of Malta as that of ‘ libido dominandi, 
tht will to power’. It is a more limited and 
more insidious form of power than that of 
Tamburlaine or Faustus; Barabas_ takes 
“the fox’s path”. “The bonds of self- 
interest connect the central intrigue, which 
involves usury, with power-politics on the 
upper level and with blackmail on the 
lower” (pv. 67). “The Jew of Malta 
explores a single set of issues”: H. S. Babb 
states in E.L.H., xxiv (1957), “ religious 
hypocrisy and governmental exvedience as 
they are informed by a pervasive lust for 
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wealth ” (p. 86). This is expressed in terms 
of “ihe recurrent pun on policy” and by 
the puns on profession. In seeing the theme 
of the play in materialistic terms, these three 
critics have minimized its wider applications. 

Earlier I raised the question whether it 
was Barabas’ wounded fiscal pride which 
motivated his killing the nuns, the friars, and 
the coney-catchers, and which motivated his 
treason against the Turks. Rather than 
having its roots in materialism, I find that 
these acts were motivated by hate. I shall 
postulate, as another thematic axis from 
which to view the play, a love-hate conflict. 
In Poetry and Humanism (New Haven, 
1950), Miss Mahood points out that, unlike 
Tamburlaine and Faustus, Barabas is cut 
off from the transcendental, the spiritual 
world. Barabas’ vision is limited, earth- 
bound. His life is circumscribed by the 
watery edge of the island of Malta. The 
sense of absence of the transcendental is a 
part of the odi et amo conflict as it is ex- 
pressed throughout the play. 

Hate provides the dominant tone of the 
play; love is its foil. Machiavel first intro- 
duces the word into the play. He says, 
““Admir’d I am of those who hate me 
most” (Prologue, 1. 9).!. Then the Jew 
follows this up quickly by 

Who hateth me but for my happiness? 

Or who is honored now but for his wealth? 

Rather had I, a Jew, be hated thus, 

Than pitied in a Christian povertv : 

(I. i. 110-113) 

Such is the state of the predatory insular 
societv that a man is hated for his happiness. 
Others are jealous of his wealth. But 
Barabas also recognizes that he is hated 
because he is a Jew. He is an outsider, As 
a Jew, his materialism is not alien to the 
traditions of his race. Those who envy his 
wealth are not Jews and in envying his 
wealth thev make themselves hvnocrites to 
their traditions. They must either deny 
their own traditions and accept his. or live 
in Christian poverty. To live in Christian 
poverty is to be pitied. Pitv. an exvression of 
a form of love, is opposed to hate. 

Rather had I. a Jew. be hated thus, 

Than pitied in a Christian poverty: 
Christians like Ferneze must either be out- 
right traitors to their traditions or cloak 
their materialism in hypocrisy. Theirs is the 


1 Citations from The Jew of Malta in my text 
refer to Flizabethan Plays, ed. Hazelton Spencer 
(Boston, 1933). 
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dilemma, not the Jew’s. The Jew is satis- 
fied to be an outsider, to be hated. He 
accepts it as a part of his tradition. 
Ferneze makes his hatred of the Jews 
explicit. 
For or $F our sufferance of your hateful lives, 
Who stand accursed in the sight of Heaven, 
These taxes and afflictions are befall’n, 
(I. ii. 63-65) 
He justifies hate on religious grounds. 
After he has been stripped of his wealth, the 
Jew makes this hate reciprocal. 
The plagues of Egypt, and the curse of Heaven, 
Earth’s barrenness, and all men’s hatred 
Inflict upon them, thou great Primus Motor! 
(I. ii. 163-165) 
He, too, appeals to religious authority. 
Thus, the atmosphere is set; hatred prevails. 
When Abigail goes to the nunnery the 
first time, Barabas curses the friars—‘ these 
hateful fiends ” (I. ii. 342). - 
Barabas’ attitude toward Abigail is some- 
what ambiguous. When she pretends to be 
joining the nunnery he says, “ Wilt thou 
forsake me too in my distress .. . ?” (I, ii, 
355). Although the context of this line is 
one of deceitful trickery, this utterance 
seems to ring true. We sense Barabas’ need 
for affection, the love and comfort a 
daughter can give him. Yet he rarely speaks 
of his daughter in terms of love. His first 
mention of her would seem, at first glance, 
to be an affectionate one if it were not 
heavily loaded with dramatic irony. 
I have no charge, nor many children, 
But one sole daughter, whom I hold as dear 
As Agamemnon did his Iphigen ; 
(I. i. 134-136) 
Barabas, too, will sacrifice his daughter. 
First, he knowingly sacrifices her love. 
Yonder comes Don Mathias; let us stay ; 
He loves my daughter, and she holds him dear: 
But I have sworn to frustrate both their hopes, 
And be reveng’d upon the—[aside] Governor! 
(II. iii. 145-148) 
The Iphigeneia image is strengthened when 
Barabas says, 
but ere he [Lodowick] shall have her 
I'll sacrifice her on a pile of wood. 
(II. ii. 52-53) 
Barabas willingly sacrifices Abigail’s love on 
the altar of his hatred. ' 
But the word “love ” has no real meaning 
to Barabas. It is a toy, a pawn which may 
be used where it is most expedient. When 
Barabas uses the word “love” he often 
means hate. Use of the word “love” is a 
part of Barabas’ policy. 
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Very well, Ithamore ; then now be secret ; 

And for thy sake, whom I so dearly love, 

(uit. iv. 54-55) 

Here comes Don Lodowick, the Governor's son, 

One that I love for his good father’s sake. 

(IL. iii. 30-31) 

Acting as a foil to the atmosphere of hate 
which envelopes the play the scenes where 
Lodowick and Mathias express their love 
for Abigail momentarily relieve the gloom 
—acting like the scenes of comic relief in 
Shakespeare’s tragedies—only to increase 
the perfidiousness of the hate which plays 
upon love. The word “love ” (or * lover”, 
“ov’st”, etc.) occurs twenty times between 
the end of Act I, Scene II and the beginning 
of Act III, Scene V. : 

In counterpoint with the various expres- 
sions of love in these central scenes is the 
theme of hate or of abortive love. Barabas 
buys a slave and instructs him 

First be thou void of these affections: 

Compassion, love, vain hope, and heartless fear ; 

Be mov’d at nothing, see thou pity none, 

(II. iii. 174-176) 
we are villains both, 

Both circumcised, we hate Christians both. 

(II. iii, 219-220) 
Barabas forces Abigail to make love to 
Lodowick against her will, and baits the 
trap for the two youthful nobles. Bellamira, 
the courtesan, laments that business is bad 
and she must be chaste against her will. 
Barabas succeeds in killing the two young 
lovers and in “ murdering” Abigail. She 
decides to re-enter the nunnery because 
I perceive there is no love on earth, 
Pity in Jews, nor piety in Turks. 
(ITI. iii. 53-4) 

By becoming a Christian, Abigail hopes to 
retire from the world of hate. Ironically, 
she is the only real Christian in the play— 
and she was born a Jew. The picture which 
is painted of the nuns is one of loose bawdi- 
ness, on a level not far removed from the 
courtesan, Bellamira. Abigail may well be 
the only chaste Christian in the nunnery. 

When Barabas is informed of Abigail’s 
defection, he disowns her. Her letter 

Gives great presumption that she loves me not; 

Or, loving, doth dislike of something done. 

(IIT. iv. 11-12) 
Feeling the loss of her love, he immedi>tely 
sets about to replace that love by claiming 
the slave, Ithamore, as his heir. He 
addresses Ithamore in terms of love: terms, 
however, which he never used to Abigail. 
‘**Come near, my love ” (III. iv. 19), he com- 
mands Ithamore. Having substituted the 
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slave for Abigail, his daughter becomes 
hateful in his eyes. “She is hateful to my 
soul and me” (III. iv. 31), he rages. 
Barabas demands exact compliance from 
Ithamore also and the parallel between the 
slave and his daughter becomes even more 
explicit. 

And [‘less] thou yield to this that I entreat, 

I cannot think but that thou hat’st my life. 

(III. iv. 32-33) 

Loving none, Barabas expects to be loved. 
Love to Barabas means awe and respect and 
compliance more than it means affection. 
After the passing of Abigail love all but 
leaves the picture. Hate motivates Barabas’ 
revenge on the friars. 

Why, brother, you converted Abigail ; 


And I am bound in charity to requite it, 
And so I will. 


One turn’d my daughter, therefore he shall die; 

The other knows enough to have my life, 

There 't is not requisite he should live. 

(IV. ii. 108-110 and 121-123) 

The atmosphere of hate is partly relieved 
by the coney-catching scenes. Here love is 
used with equally insidious motives as those 
for which Barabas used it at the beginning 
of the play. The atmosphere is heavy with 
love. “I'll be thy Adonis, thou shalt be 
Love’s Queen” (IV. iv. 117). Bribery and 
is as unnatural as Ithamore’s oath of love, 
“by Dis above” (IV, iv. 117). Bribery and 
love are counterpointed. Even Barabas 
speaks in terms of love—but means hate— 

[aside] As I would see thee hang’d.—O, love 

stops my breath ; 
Never lov’d man servant as I do Ithamore. 
IV. vi. 

After a brief flirtation with love, hate 
again stalks the stage. Barabas is informed 
upon, hauled before Ferneze, and about to 
be tortured on the rack. But all three 
informants die of Barabas’ exotic poison 
and he is thrown out of the city walls as 
vulture-food. Awakening from his sleeping 
potion, Barabas sets about being revenged 
on Ferneze. But when he has led the Turks 
into the city and when he has Ferneze under 
his whip, he does a strange thing. He 
bargains with Ferneze to return to the city. 
He plays traitor to the Turks. Why? Does 
he do it for the gold which Ferneze will get 
him, for the tribute which will be levied 
upon the rich men of the city to purchase 
their freedom—as Barabas was once taxed? 
Possibly this is partly so. But there is 

| another reason for Barabas’ last move, an 
| unprecedented move in which he puts his 
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trust in a man who once was his arch enemy. 
Barabas knows he will be hated by the 
populace of Malta. 

I am now governor of Malta; true, 

But Malta hates me; and, in hating me, 

My life’s in danger, and what boots it thee, 

Poor Barabas, to be the governor, 

Whenas thy life shall be at their command? 

(V. iii. 29-33) 
Barabas regains control over himself, 
reaffirms his belief in policy and revels in 
his new powers. He puts down his dis- 
quieting thoughts and rationalizes his action 
in terms of the joy of being evil. 
Why, is not this 
A kingly kind of trade, to purchase towns 
By treachery and sell ’em by deceit? 
(V. vi. 46-48) 

But why is he so recklessly cheerful? Is it 
his new power, or the sack of gold Ferneze 
has promised, or is it something deeper? 
Does Barabas like the idea of being 
acclaimed the city’s hero, the city’s liberator, 
and of possibly winning the love of the 
populace? Possibly he hones to be free of 
the atmosphere of hostility which has 
surrounded him. If so, the anticipation 
makes him reckless. In trusting Ferneze he 
baits his own trap. Bitterly disillusioned, 
he dies cursing his fate. Cunningham's 
emendation of “hate” for “fate” in 
Barabas’ dying speech seems a reasonable 
one to me. 

Then, Barabas, breathe forth thy latest hate, 

And in the fury of thy torments strive 

To end thy life with resolution —— 
And he dies cursing, “ Die, life! fly, soul! 
tongue, curse thy fill, and die! ” (V. vi. 
76-78 and 87). Malta is not changed, hate 
and distrust prevail and Ferneze thanks 
heaven that the Christians still possess 
Malta. 

Miss Mahood’s suggestion that the play 
lacks any element of the transcendental] is, 
I think, mostly true. The feeling arises out 
of the conspicuous lack of true feelings of 
love. The absence of love is felt most 
strongly by Abigail, who dies a tragic death. 
The absence of love is also felt by Barabas, 
not directly, but by a vague feeling of un- 
easiness which prompts him to take revenge 
on the friar who converted Abigail even 
after he had disowned her, cursed her, and 
killed her. This vague feeling of uneasiness 
also prompts Barabas to make his reckless 
bargain with Ferneze in the hope of winning 
the city’s affection. Carpenter’s idea that the 
play reflects the Elizabethan ideal of the 
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harmonious man and its corollary that the 
passion-dominated man will end his life “in 
disorder and disaster” is applicable here. 
Barabas is a man dominated by the passion 
of hate. Lacking love and its tempering 
influence Barabas does indeed end his life 
“in disorder and disaster”. One aspect of 
Barabas’ passionate hate is his universal 
means of getting revenge, by death. He 
never makes the punishment fit the crime, 
but always vows the extreme penalty. 
Barabas’ will to power, his lust for wealth, 
and his use of policy are all an expression of 
his contempt for society. As a Jew he is a 
hated alien in society; the feeling is reci- 
procal. The Jew hates and is hated. In 
materialistic Malta, jealous Christians break 
with their traditions and become hypocrites, 
while the solitary Jew is traditionally faith- 
ful to his craftiness. jy W. Frosporr. 


University of Rochester. 
ROBERT ARMIN’S FRAGMENT 


OF A BAWDY BALLAD OF 
“MARY AMBREE” 


NYONE reading the usual ballad 
account of the career of “Mary 
Ambree” is likely to wonder why this 


sixteenth-century virago’s name became a 
byword in the Elizabethan and Siuart 
theatre. One guesses that in reality she was 
a camp-follower of uncertain reputation, 
but Percy’s and all other complete ballad 
accounts I have been able to find give her 
the character of a noble, moral, somewhat 
masculine woman. I believe that several 
of the dramatic references to Mary suggest 
that a bawdy version of her story was also 
in circulation, helping to account for her 
frequent mention in dramatic literature, and 
I intend to supply what seem to be several 
lines of this bawdy version from a play 
by Robert Armin. 

The full title of the ballad in Thomas 
Percy’s Reliques of English Poetry is: “ The 
valorous acts performed at Gaunt by the 
brave bonnie lass Mary Ambree, who in 
revenge of her lovers [sic] death did play 
her part most gallantly. The tune is, The 
blind beggar, &c.”* This 22-stanza version 
begins as follows: 

When captaines couragious, whom death cold 


_. not daunte, — 
Did march to the siege of the citty of Gaunt, 


1 (Edinburgh, 1858), II, 175. 
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They mustred their souldiers by two and by three, 
And the formost in battle was Mary Ambree. 


When eae Sir John Major was slaine in her 
sight, 

Who was her true lover, her joy, and delight, 

Because he was slaine most treacherouslie, 

Then vowd to revenge him Mary Ambree. 


She clothed herselfe from the top to the toe 

In buffe of the bravest, most seemelye to showe ; 

A faire shirt of male then slipped on shee ; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass Mary Ambree?? 

Another version of “Mary Ambree”’ 
with some minor additions, omissions, and 
changes occurs in The Bagford Ballads. 
The variations in the first stanza give a fair 
indication of the exteni of these changes: 

When Captain couragious, whom death could not 


Had en besieged the City of Gaunt, 
And manly they marched by two and by three, 
And the foremost in battell was Mary Ambree.® 
But none of the variations in this version 
changes the basic character of Mary 
Ambree, and, as in Percy’s version, the 
refrain for most of the stanzas is: ‘“‘ Was 
not this a brave bonny Lass, Mary Ambree.”” 
Mary Ambree’s bold venture probably 
occurred, according to Percy, in 1584: 
“The Spaniards, under the command of 
Alexander Farnese prince of Parma, began 
to gain great advantages in Flanders and 
Brabant. . . . Some attempt made with the 
assistance of English volunteers to retrieve 
the former of those places probably gave 
occasion to this ballad. I can find no 
mention of our heroine in history, but... 
[these] rhymes rendered her famous among 
our poeis.”® The editor of The Bagford 
Ballads believes his version of the story was 
written c. 1590.° 
Most of the dramatic references to Mary 
Ambree show a familiarity with this story, 
but several of them imply “large” or 
morally loose conduct to her that is not to 
be found there. For example, of the three 
references to Mary Ambree that occur in 
Jonson’s plays, two accurately reflect Percy’s 
ballad account. The antimasque section of 
The Fortunate Isles (1626) even echoes some 
of the words: 
That Mary Ambree 
(Who march’d so free 
To the siege of Gaunt, 


2 Percy, p. 175. 
3 Joseph PY. Ebsworth, Ns a printed 
for the Ballad Society, 18), 1 # 
4 Ebsworth, np. 305-315 
5 Percy, p 174. 
6 Ebsworth, p. 315. 
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And death could not daunt, 

As the ballad doth vaunt) 

Were a brauer wight, 

And a better sight.” 
When Jonson mentions her again in A Tale 
of a Tub (1633), (I. iv. 21-22), she is still the 
valiant wench of Percy’s ballad. 

But when his vulgar and slippery shrew 
Mrs. Oiter is warned: “ Mrs. Mary Ambree, 
your examples are dangerous ”,* (Epicoene 
(1609) IV. ii. 123-124), Mary has attributes 
not found in Percy. Nor is her lascivious 
character in the following reference from 
Fletcher’s The Scornful Lady borne out in 
Percy: 

Lady. Well, you may mock us: 
large gentlewoman, ‘ 

My Mary Ambree, had I but seen into you, 

You should have had another bed-fellow, 

Fitter a great deal for your itch.® 
When Marston refers to Mary the usual 
details of the siege occur, but he also 
suggests her moral looseness: 

Rossaline. Troth, one that will besiege thy 
maidenhead, 

Enter the wals yfaith (sweet Mellida) 

If that thy deakers be not Canon proofe. 

Mellida. Oh Mary Ambree, good, thy judge- 
ment wench ; 

Thy bright elections cleere, will he 

proove??!° 

In contrast, Percy’s Mary Ambree takes 
a high moral stand when refusing the love 
of the Prince of Parma: 

But this virtuous mayden despised them all, 

“* Tle nere sell my honour for purple nor pail: 

A mayden of England, sir, never will bee 

The whore of a _ monarcke,” quoth Mary 

Ambree.?! 

It seems evident, then, from these refer- 
ences and other casual references in other 
plays (for example in Nathaniel Field’s 
Amends for Ladies (Il. i.)) that (1) the name 
of Mary Ambree was customarily associated 
with any woman who masqueraded in men’s 
clothes (Fletcher’s “lady” is a man 
masquerading in women’s clothes), and did 
things that men_ normally do. For these 
characteristics Percy’s ballad certainly 
supplies enough information. And that (2) 
the name of Mary Ambree also was asso- 
ciated frequently with any woman who was 


but, my 


what 


7 Ben Jonson, ed. H. Herford and Percy 
Simnson (Oxford, 1925- Cio)! VII, lines 393-399, 

8 Ben Jonson 

®The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, ed. 
Alexander Dyce (New York, 1890), I. (V. iv). 

10 Antonio and Mellida *, Act I, The Plays of 
John Marston, ed. H. Harvey Wood (Edinburgh 
and London, 1934), I, 16. 

11 Percy, p. 178. 
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a shrew or morally loose. Some of the 
characteristics of the virago might become 
associated with Mary from Percy’s ballad, 
but certainly there is no suggestion of moral 
looseness in it. 

The only place where I have found moral 
looseness explicitly stated in a song of 
“*Mary Ambree ” is in Robert Armin’s play, 
The Two Maides of More-clacke (played 
1597-8). When Filbon is told by Tutch 
(Armin’s part) that Mary, his beloved, has 
been placed beyond his reach by her father, 
he laments: 

And art thou stept beyond me? Where to night 


thou slepst: soft be thy pillow: easie be thy 
rest, & may thy bed be. 


ong 
Tutch. Mortall downe, thistle soft, 

She laid herselfe vnder to keep him aloft, 

And ever she said, come turn thee to me 

And was not this bonny lasse Mary Ambre??? 
It is not clear whether Filbon’s lines are a 
part of the ballad (or song) or not. 
Certainly the name Mary would help suggest 
the ballad to Tutch. What he sings seems 
to be the chorus of a “large” but more 
lyrical ballad or song suggesting that Mary 
Ambree was as aggressive in her love- 
making as she was in battle. 

This same Robert Armin, successor to 
Kempe as clown with Shakespeare’s Com- 
pany, is the only candidate who has been 
suggested for Thomas Nashe’s reference to 
a Robert Armin in his Strange Newes as a 
follower of “ your father Elderton”.*° The 
reference is usually understood to mean that 
Armin was a pamphleteer, but it might mean 
that he was also a ballad-maker. Certainly 
Armin’s sweet voice was exploited in his 
part of Feste with the Chamberlain’s Men, 
and he proves himself a ready (as well as 
slyly bawdy) verse-maker in his Quips Upon 
Questions (1600). Perhaps, then, Armin 
made as well as sang the bawdy ballad of 
“Mary Ambree”.** Indeed if he was 
capable of sustaining the lyric level of these 

12 The History of the Two Maids of More-clacke, 


ed. John S. Farmer (London, 1913), sig D3r. 
13 The Works of Robert Armin, Actor (1605-09), 


ed. Alexander B. Grosart (Manchester, 1880), 
quoted on p. v. 
14 Hyder E. Rollins, “ William Elderton: Eliza- 


bethan Actor and Ballad-Writer ”, S.P., xvii (1920) 
199-245, suggests that Elderton was the author of 
the familiar version of ‘‘ Mary Ambree” (p. 236), 

and noints out that Elderton’s reputation “ for 
scurrility and licentiousness is apnarently un 
justified” (p. 245) on the basis of his extant 
ballads. If this fragment were attributed to 
Elderton it would help justify his reputation with 
his contemporaries. 
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four lines of the song, he might be capable 
of supplying some of the lyrics of Feste’s 
songs in Twelfth Night. 

Without more lines from this song of 
“Mary Ambree” and further evidence of 
Armin’s share in making them, these pos- 
sibiliiies must remain conjectural. It does 
seem fairly certain, however, that there was 
another song or ballad of “ Mary Ambree ” 
of which these lines are a lovely, albeit 
bawdy, fragment, and that the bawdy version 
of her adventures was sensational enough to 
help make her name a byword in the theatre 
for some thirty years. 


CHARLES S. FELVER. 
Kent State University. 


CHAUCER IN THE QUEEN MAB 
SPEECH 


"THE note on pp. 17-18 argues for the 

influence of The Parliament of Fowls 
on Love’s Labour's Lost. There is another 
place in Shakespeare which I think betrays 
knowledge of this poem. 

It has long been known that Romeo and 
Juliet, I. iv. 70-88, is indebted, directly or 
indirectly, to Claudian, De Sextu Consulatu 
Honorii Augusti, Praefatio, 3-10, and that 
The Parliament of Fowls, 99-105, is also 
based on the same passage.’ Skeat’s note 
on the Chaucer passage refers to Shake- 
speare’s lines, but without claiming Chaucer 
as Shakespeare’s source, and Marie Padgett 
Hamilton in her discussion of English 
derivatives from Claudian (S.P.,  xxxiii 
(1936), 4) writes that Shakespeare’s dreamers 
“must have been borrowed from Claud- 
ian”. She gives a reference to “the 
Variorum”’, which, wheiher she means 
Boswell’s 1821 edition or Furness, is in 
effect simply Steevens; and he notes the 
resemblance, giving no reason for preferr- 
ing Claudian to Chaucer as Shakespeare’s 
immediate source. In fact, there is some 
slight reason for preferring Chaucer. The 
dreamers common to all three poets are the 
lawyer and the lover. But Shakespeare’s 


1J. W. Hales, as Nevill Coghill has just reminded 
us (Elizabethan and Jacobean Studies Presented to 
Frank Percy Wilson, 1959, pp. 91-2), compared 
the Chaucer and Shakesneare passages, without 
mentioning Claudian, whom he seems to have 
overlooked, as he quotes a much less relevant 
assage from Lucretius (Quarterly Review, cxxiv, 
an.-Apr. 1873, 246-7). In the same nlace he 
compared Measure for Measure, III. i. 125-7 with 
P.F., ll. 78-80. 
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“soldier” (ll. 82-6) is closer to Chaucer’s 
“knyght” who “fyght with his fon” 
(1. 103) than to the “ nauita” of Claudian; 
and there might be a link between the fact 
that Chaucer’s next line (from Claudian) is 
“The syke met he drynketh of the tonne” 
and the fact that Shakespeare’s account of 
the soldier’s dream ends with “ healths five 
faihom deep” (1. 85). Altogether, I can see 
no reason for going behind Chaucer to 
Claudian as the immediate source of 
Shakespeare’s lines. J. C. MAXWELL. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. 


CAIUS LIGARIUS AND 
“JULIUS CAESAR” 


WHT purpose did Shakespeare have in 

including Caius Ligarius in Julius 
Caesar other than to present one more 
conspirator? Plutarch, in “The Life of 
Brutus ”, indicates that Ligarius had a large 
part in the conspiracy, for he and Brutus 
“began to feele all their acquaintaunce 
whom they trusted, and layed their heades 
together ”.? 

In Julius Caesar, however, the conspiracy 
and its major actors are well in evidence 
before Ligarius is mentioned. Metellus 
Cimber says, 

Caius Ligarius doth beare Caesar hard, 

Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey; 

I wonder none of you haue thought of him. 

(II. i. 239-241)? 


Why not indeed? Ligarius, as we are later 
to learn, had been treated unjustly. Were 
the conspirators not interested in someone 
who had a demonstrable grievance against 
Caesar? 

When Ligarius is approached, he is found 
to be ill; nevertheless he is quite ready for 
action: 

I am not sicke, if Brutus haue in hand 


Any exploit worthy the name of Honor. 
(IT. i, 348-349) 


While in this scene the actual matter is not 
specifically mentioned, by the next scene 
Ligarius appears to be one of the conspira- 
tors. He has no lines to speak, but Caesar, 
seeing him, has a pleasant word for the man 
he has wronged. 


Caius Ligarius, 
Caesar was ne’re so much your enemy 
As that same Ague which hath made yor leane. 
(If. ii. 125-127) 


1H. H. Furness. Variorum Shakespeare: Julius 
Caesar (1913). p. 304 

2 All qvotations from the play are from the 
Furness edition. 
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The audience, however, must wait for 
Artemidorus to reveal, in part, Ligarius’s 
true function in the play. Since Caesar will 
never read the paper, Artemidorus is speak- 
ing solely for the information of the 
audience, 

Caesar, beware of Brutus, take heede of Cassius; 

come not neere Caska, haue an eye to Cynna, 

trust not Trebonius, marke well Metellus Cymber, 

Decius Brutus loues thee not: Thou hast wrong’d 

Caius Ligarius. (IL. iii. 2-6) 
“. .. thou hast wrong’d Caius Ligarius.” 
Of all the conspirators, Ligarius is the only 
one who had been wronged by Caesar. He 
is the sole symbol of a case where Caesar 
has behaved less than justly. 

After all this, then, why is it that Ligarius 
does noi appear at the Capitol to help 
assassinate Caesar! That this is not a 
mistaken omission in the stage direction 
preceding the scene is evidenced by the fact 
that no lines are attributed to Ligarius, and 
that no one mentions him in the scene. 

Does not Ligarius’s conduct become a 
standard by which to measure the conspira- 
tors? The one who had a just case against 
Caesar could not go so far as to kill him. 
The job remained for those like Brutus who 
feared what Caesar might do or Decius 
Brutus “ who loves thee not”. Shakespeare 
has changed the suggested importance of 
Ligarius as found in Plutarch in order to 
point out that the conspirators were less 
interested in justice than they were in 
imposing their own wills as to the rulership 


of Rome. NorMan NATHAN. 
Utica College of Syracuse University. 


THE CONCLUSION OF 
“LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST” 


EROWNE at the end of Love’s Labour's 
Lost points up the unorthodox ending 

to the story in which he has played a part 
by observing that 

Our wooing doth not end like an old play: 

Jack hath not Gill. 
The King of Navarre does not wed the 
Princess of France; the lords Longaville, 
Dumain, and Berowne are not married to 
their ladies Maria, Katherine, and Rosaline. 
Though suitors throughout the play, the men 
must demonstrate further evidences of love 
before the ladies will accept them as 
husbands. 

1V. ii 883-84. All references to the play are 


from The Complete Works of Shakespeare, ed. 
George L. Kittredge (Boston, 1936). 
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It is the women—the Princess taking the 
lead—who impose trials upon the men; that 
they perform various services for the period 
of one year.” If the men rightly perform, 
and are still constant, seemingly Jack will 
have Jill. 

The play then ends with two songs in 
which the seasons of spring and winter are 
sharply contrasted. The cuckoo characterizes 
Ver; the owl, Hiems. 

Love’s Labour's Lost, in which suitors 
must accept a year’s postponement of 
marriage-prospects proposed by the women, 
and with a termination of songs in which 
two seasons are contrasted by singers who 
are birds is, as far as I have been able to 
discover, unique in drama, and it may well 
be an instance of Shakespeare’s inventive- 
ness.°> But in the field of story the end of 
Chaucer’s Parliamen: of Fowls—a poem 
Shakespeare could have known—offers a 
tantalizing similarity. The formel eagle 
whose “hand” has been sought by three 
suitors—one royal and two of noble birth— 
asks postponement of marriage until one 
year has passed. 

. .. unto this yer ben gon, 

I axe respit for to avise me, 

And after that to have my choys al fre.* 
Nature approves her decision and comforts 
the lovers by stating that a year is not too 
long a time for trial: 

** Beth of good herte, and serveth alle thre. 

A yer is nat so longe to endure, 

And ech of yow peyne him in his degre 

For to do wel . 

The poem then ends with a roundel in 
which the seasons of summer and winter 
are contrasted. The singers are birds but 
the kinds are not indicated.® 

Professor Farnham sees The Parliament 
of Fowls as an interesting variation—birds 
for humans—in “the contending lovers ” 
tradition in which a number of suitors must 
abide by the lady’s decision to postpone her 
choice. A suspended ending is an integral 


2 Ibid., V. ii. 813. 

3.No important source for the play has been 
found: Kittredge, page 193. 

4 Lines 647-49. All references are to ~ poem in 


The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robin- 
son (Boston, 1957). 

5 Thid., lines 660-63. 

6 Willard E. Farnham, ‘“ The Sources of 


Chavcer’s Parlement of Foules 


” P.M.L.A., xxxii 
yy 492-518; ‘* The 


Contending Lovers”, 

M.L.A. xxxv (1920), 247-323; ‘“‘The Fowls in 
eed Parlement”, University of Wisconsin 
Studies 2 (Madison, 1918), 341-60. 
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part of the story. Shakespeare, however, 
has a Jill for every Jack: a difference that 
gives complexity, diversity and substance to 
his play. 

Admittedly not demonstrable is the part 
Chaucer had in stimulating Shakespeare’s 
imagination in Love’s Labour’s Lost but 
Chaucer and Shakespeare are closer in the 
endings of their respective works than they 
are to any third I have been able to locate. 
If there is a connexion, the influence of 
narrative on dramaiic form helps fashion a 
kind of play unique enough in ending for 
one of the principals to comment upon it.’ 

ROBERT K. PRESSON. 


University of Wisconsin. 


7 Just before this note went to press, there 
appeared Elizabethan and Jacobean Studies Pre- 
sented to Frank Percy Wilson (1959), including 
** Shakespeare’s Reading in Chaucer’’, by Nevill 
Coghill. The last two sentences ©. 99) run: “I 
have recently noted two more parallels: (1) L.L.L. 
IV. iii. 62, My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly 
love echoes Kt.’sT. 1158-9, Thyn is affeccioun of 
hoolynesse, | And myn is love, as to a creature. 
(2) At the end of L.L.L., the lovers are dismissed, 
like the Tercels at the end of P. of F., for a year 
of service in the cause of love.” I am sure Pro- 
fessor Presson would wish to have this anticipation 
recorded. [J.C.M.] 


AN ADDITIONAL HUM CLUSTER 


DWARD A. ARMSTRONG has ana- 
lysed in Shakespeare's Imagination 
(1946), pp. 44-5, the image-cluster connected 
with “Hum”: and I have recently shown 
(Shakespeare Survey, 11, pp. 57-8) that the 
word was associated not merely with death 
and sleep but often with food, music, 
flowers, wealth, ears, spirit, adultery and 
plot. A further example of this cluster has 
recently come to my attention. In Hamlet’s 
soliloquy at the end of the second act, the 
word “hum” is used in the Second Quarto 
but not in the First Folio. The word is 
omitted in the Globe edition and is there- 
fore not included in Bartlett’s Concordance; 
but the presence of much of the cluster lends 
some support to the Quarto reading. 
Hamlet uses the word (in Alexander’s 
edition) at line 584. A few lines before 
(562) he compares himself to John-a-dreams 
(cf. sleep). He mentions the murder of his 
father (579, 591: cf. death). He speaks of 
fatting all the region kites (574: cf. food), 
of ears (559), of his father’s spirit (594), and 
of the bawdy (575) and lecherous (576) 
Claudius, and he compares himself to a 
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whore (581) and a drab (582: cf. adultery). 
He is engaged in a plot to catch the con- 
science of the King. 

It may be suggested that a useful book 
for editors and critics would be a concord- 
ance of variants from the good quartos and 
the Folio where these differ from the Globe 


text. KENNETH MulIR. 
Liverpool. 


“ ANOTHER KNOT, FIVE-FINGER- 
TIED”: SHAKESPEARE’S “ TROILUS 
AND CRESSIDA ”, V. ii. 157 


JN the fifth act of Shakespeare’s Troilus 
and Cressida, the Trojan prince accom- 
panies his brother Hector on a trip to the 
Greek camp, and both are banqueted there 
by the Greek warriors on the night before 
Hector challenges the Greeks to personal 
combat. After the feasting, Troilus is 
guided by Ulysses to the tent of Calchas, 
the father of his sweetheart. Standing in the 
shadow, Troilus observes Cressida and 
Diomedes making love. He watches while 
she kisses the Greek and gives him a sleeve 
presented to her by Troilus. Diomedes 
plans to wear it on his helmet as a tronhy. 
Condemning her for infidelity, Troilus cries 
Cressid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven: 
Instance, O. instance! strong as heaven itself ; 
The — of heaven are slipped, dissolved, and 
oosed ; 
And with another knot, five-finger-tied, 
The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 
The fragments, scraps, the bits and greasy relics 
Of her o’er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed. 
(Troilus and Cressida, V. ii 154-60) 
The “knot, five-finger-tied” may be 
simply her pledge, sealed by giving Diomed 
the five fingers of her hand, as Dr. Samuel 
Johnson interpreted it and as subsequent 
editors have agreed: cf. Variorum, Troilus 
and Cressida, ed, H. N. Hillebrand (1953), 
p. 228. However, Shakespeare drew upon 
Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde for the 
general source material in his play, and in 
re-reading the homily of the Parson in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, I came upon 
the Sin of Lechery described as “ that other 
hand of the devel, with fyve fingers, to 
cacche the peple to his vileinye”. The 
“ Parson’s Tale” is a translation of A Trea- 
tise on the Seven Deadly Sins, part of an 
immensely popular Latin work called 
Summa de Vitiis et Virtutibus, written by 
Guillaume Peraldus or Peyraut, a Domini- 
can preacher of Lyons about 1244-46. 
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Peraldus elucidates the “fyve fingers” of 
the Devil (according to the “* Parson’s Tale ’’) 
as follows: ‘‘ The firste finger is the fool 
lookinge of the fool womman and of the 
fool man, that sleeth, right as the basilicok 
sleeth folk by the venim of his sighte: ... 
the seconde finger is the vileyns touchinge 
in wikkede manere.... The thridde, is foule 
words, that fareth lyk fyr that right anon 
brenneth the herte. The fourthe finger is 
the kissinge . . . for that mouth is the mouth 
of helle.... The fifthe finger of the develes 
hand is the stinkinge dede of Lecherie.” 
(W. W. Skeat, The Student’s Chaucer (1894), 
p. 707) 

The “knot, five-finger-tied”, therefore, 
is more than the handclasp of Diomedes. 
It is the knot tied by the senses in general, 
looking, touching, talking, kissing, resulting 
in lechery. The figure appears to have been 
suggested by Peraldus, as he describes the 
hand of the Devil. Thersites, who has been 
an onlooker at the same scene, makes this 
especially clear when he comments, after all 
have departed, “‘ Lechery, lechery; still, wars 
and lechery; nothing else holds fashion: a 
burning devil take them.” (Troilus and 
Cressida, V. ii. 195-96.) TM. PEaRceE. 


University of New Mexico. 


A NOTE ON “ KING LEAR ” AND 
“TIMON OF ATHENS” 


QCHOLARS continue to debate the prob- 

lem of the nature of the relationship 
between Timon of Athens and King Lear; 
some feeling inclined to date Timon as the 
earlier, some as the later play.’ But in the 
accompanying discussion of parallels and 
similarities no one seems to have com- 
mented upon a minor but interesting paral- 
lel or link between some lines in Lear and 
a passage in one of the sources for Timon, 
an episode which Shakespeare did not in 
fact use for that play. At the beginning 


1See two recent editions of Timon of Athens: 
New Shakespeare edition, by J. Dover Wilson and 
e. ©; ex Cambridge University Press, 1957, 
and by H. J. Oliver, Arden edition (London, 1959). 
See also Andor Gomme, “Timon of Athens”, 
Essavs in Criticism, ix, no 2 (April. 1959). 

2K. Deighton (Arde n edition, 1905, p. xxviii) 
compared | Lucian’s “hung upon my nod” with 
I. i. 65, “* Most rich in Timon’s nod”. This may 
be no more than a coincidence, bet if it is a 
recollection it would be_a further indication of 
the impression which the Lucian passage had made 
upon Shakespeare’s imagination. 
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of Lucian’s Dialogue, Timon or the Misan- 
thrope,» which Shakespeare drew upon 
“directly or indirectly ”,* Timon upbraids 
Zeus for not exercising his attributes as 
“Lord of the Lightning”, “ Loud Thun- 
derer” and all the other names by which 
poets call him and says, ““ Where now is 
your pealing levin, your rolling thunder 
and your blazing, flashing, horrid bolt? ... 
You neither hear perjurers nor see wrong- 
doers.” He calls upon Zeus as “ High- 
thunderer” (6 iuB8peuérns) to punish all 
this wrong-doing. And then he draws the 
attention of Zeus to the wrongs that he 
himself has suffered from the men whom 
he had helped: “For instance, let me put 
aside generalities and speak of my own 
case. After raising so many Athenians to 
high station and making them rich when 
they were wretchedly poor before and help- 
ing all who were in want, nay more, pouring 
out my wealth in floods to benefit my 
friends, now that I have become poor 
thereby I am no longer recognized or even 
looked at by the men who formerly cringed 
and kowtowed and hung upon my nod.” 
He then calls upon Zeus to blast these in- 
grates, and all wrong-doers, with his thun- 
derbolt, which Zeus agrees to do. 

This section of the Dialogue surely lies 
behind Lear’s words to Goneril, after her 
monstrous demonstration of ingratitude: 

But I'll not chide thee ; 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it; 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 


Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. _ 
Mend when thou canst; be better at thy leisure; 


I can be patient... . 
(II. iv. 227-232) 


In this passage Lear implies that he is not 
like one who did just these things that he 
explicitly renounces. This is surely Timon, 
the Timon of Lucian’s Dialogue. 

In connection with Lear’s invocation of 


the Gods: 
Let the great Gods, 
That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. 
(IIT. ii. 50-52) 


Professor Kenneth Muir cites® as a parallel 
some lines from Samuel Harsnett’s A 
Declaration of | Egregious _Popishe 
Impostures : 


3 See Loeb edition of Lucian’s Works, translated 
by A. M. Harmon, IT, 326 et seq. 

4See Kenneth Muir,, © amas Sources, 
Vol. I (London, 1957), p. 

5 King Lew. edited ty Kenneth Muir (London, 
1952), p. 255 
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in steede of thunder, and lightning to 

bring Iupiter upon the stage... thun- 

dring, clapping and flashing out (p. 108) 
and Shakespeare may well have had this 
in mind (as well as the general conception 
of Zeus, or Jupiter or Jove, as striking the 
gui‘ty with his thunderbolt) when he wrote 
the earlier passage (II. iv. 227-232). But 
the specific reference to “telling tales” 
suggests the aspect of the judgement by this 
deity which we find in Lucian’s Dialogue 
but not in general tradition. 

If this parallel between Lucian’s story 
and Lear’s “tell tales of thee to high-judg- 
ing Jove” can be regarded as an actual 
link, then one or other of the two follow- 
ing possibilities must have occurred. If 
Shakespeare wrote Lear before Timon he 
must already have read Lucian or heard of 
his version of the Timon story in some 
detail: but if Timon came before Lear 
then it seems as if Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tion recalling the “ tale-telling ” episode in 
Lucian which he had not specifically in- 
corporated in his play and provided, for 
Lear, a comparison which is a moving 
illustration of his attempt to control himself 
at this stage of the action. 


ISABEL HyDE. 
University of London. 


THREE NOTES ON “ ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA ” 


I 


the Noblenesse of life 

Is to do thus: when such a mutuall paire, 

And sch a twaine can doo’t, in which I binde 

One paine of punishment, the world to weete 

We stand vp Peerelesse. (I. i. 36-40) 
In the two dozen or so editions of the play 
which I have consulted all the editors except 
one follow the Folio text (given above) in 
placing a heavy stop between “thus” and 
“when”. Nine out of ten editors put a 
semi-olon; Ridley adopts the Folio’s colon; 
and Sisson inserts a dash. The one excep- 
tion is Alexander, who puts a comma. 
What seems, in fact, needed is the absence 
of any punctuation mark. For, as the 
syntax makes clear, the ‘“ when” clause acts 
as a restrictive modifier. Antony is saying 
that the nobleness of life is to do thus 
provided such a peerless pair of lovers as 
they can do it. With dull sublunary lovers’ 
love it is otherwise. The Folio’s colon is 
not, I believe, intended to mark a pause. 
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Its purpose is rather to direct the reader’s 
attention forward, to indicate to him that 
an important part of the sentence is still to 
come. This function of the colon, though 
not mentioned by Percy Simpson in Shakes- 
peare’s Punctuation, is not an uncommon 
one in the Folio. Here are three examples, 
all taken from the first two acts of Antony 
and Cleopatra: 
If it might please you, to enforce no further 
The griefes b:tweene ye: to forget them quite, 
Were to remember: that the present neede, 
Speakes to attone you. eid 
But to confound such time, 
That drummes him from his sport, and speakes 
as lowd 
As his owne State, and ours, ’tis to be chid: 
As we rate Boyes. ... (L.iv.30-33) 
More laught at, that I should 
Once name you derogately: when to sound your 


name 

It not concern’d me. (I1.ii.33-35) 
The third example is closest to our passage 
in that the.colon points forward to a res- 
trictive “when” clause. Its function in 
both cases is to indicate the restrictive 
nature of the succeeding clause, a function 
which in modern punctuation can only be 
performed by the omission of any punctua- 
tion mark. The heavy stop of editors, 
especially the semicolon, has the opposite 
effect from the Folio’s colon. By making us 
pause it obscures, if it does not altogether 
conceal, the restrictive force of the “ when” 
clause. At least some readers are thus led 
into thinking that Antony here asserts that 
the nobleness of life for man in general lies 
in love-making, whereas he is saying 
something quite opposed to this, marking 
off their unique and peerless love from that 
of the rest of the world. 

Doubtless many editors have been in- 
fluenced in their decision to adopt a heavy 
stop by a feeling that a pause is needed to 
allow for some stage business to illustrate 
the “thus”. Most editors at this point insert 
the S.D. “embracing”. But other argu- 
ments against this apart, there is not time 
for even the most perfunctory embrace to be 
carried out between a main clause and its 
restrictive modifier. If we are to have an 
embrace at all, I would prefer it to com- 
mence at “Here is my space” and to 
continue throughout the rest of the speech. 
The “wide arch of the ranged empire” 
would then be visibly contrasted with the 
narrow arch of Antony’s arms, the little 
space which they enclose with the huge 
space of the Roman world. 
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II 


The problem of the sources of the names 
of several of the characters in Antony and 
Cleopatra has never received much editorial 
attention. Dover Wilson, as so often, is 
the exception, when he remarks in his 
edition of the play: “Shakespeare invents 
Scarus, Demetrius, Philo, Varrius.”' But, 
in his Roman plays at least, Shakespeare 
was not given to inventing names for his 
characters, and it is worth searching for 
them in his source-material. Demetrius 
presents no problem, for that Shakespeare 
had read the Comparison of Demetrius 
with Antonius, which follows immediately 
on Plutarch’s Life of Antonius, is indicated 
by a number of suggestions which he 
derived from it, notably his implied com- 
parison of the relationship of Antony and 
Cleopatra to that of Hercules and Omphale 
(II. 5. 22-23)? And the Comparison prob- 
ably suggested to him also the name of 
Demetrius’s companion, Philo, for “ Phila” 
there is mentioned as the name of Deme- 
trius’s favourite wife; and though a Philo 
appears at the beginning of Plutarch’s Life 
of Cicero as the name of the latter’s school- 
master, there is no indication that Shake- 
speare had looked at this Life for the writing 
of Antony and Cleopatra, or, for that 
matter, of any of the other Roman plays. 
The name “ Varrius” (as W. S. Walker 
suggested, with unnecessary hesitation, a 
hundred years ago’) clearly comes from the 
Life of Antonius, where we read that after 
the battle of Mutina Antony left six legions 
in Gaul “ vnder the charge of one Varius, a 
companion of his that woulde drinke lustely 
with him, and therefore in mockery was 
surnamed Cotylon: to wit, a bibber”.‘ 
(Shakespeare had used the name earlier in 
Measure for Measure, IV. 5, but its appear- 
ance there within a few lines of that of 
Crassus suggests that there too he drew on 
memories of the Life of Antonius, of which 
he had read at least part for the writing of 
Julius Caesar.) 

The source of the name of Scarus (spelt 


1 New Shakespeare edition (1950), p. 133. 

2This could, however, have been derived from 
another of Shakespeare’s “sources”’, the Countess 
of Pembroke’s Antonius, Act III (p. 46 in Barn- 
well’s edition of her Works). 

3A Critical Examination of Shakespeare’s Text 
(1860), vol. II, p. 323. 
; *P. 976 in the 1595 edition of North’s trans- 
ation. 
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five times “Scarrus” and only once 
“Scarus” in the Folio text) presents more 
of a problem, for it is not found in Plutarch, 
except in its plural form in the reference to 
the family of the Scauri at the beginning of 
the Life of Cicero. But a Scaurus is men- 
tioned in the fifth book of Appian’s Civil 
Wars as the companion of Sextus Pompeius, 
whom he betrays to Antony’s lieutenants, an 
act that leads to Pompey’s capture and 
death. As Shakespeare drew on Avpian for 
certain details in Antony and Cleopatra,® 
and appears also to have derived a hint for 
his description of Antony’s reception of 
Pompey’s death from the pages in which 
Scaurus’s name appears, it seems likely that 
this is the source of Shakespeare’s “* Scar- 
rus” and that, probably by a slip of 
memory, he transposed inadvertently Varius 
and Scaurus, making the former Pompey’s 
companion, the latter Antony’s.® It is, 
however, an interesting and slightly disturb- 
ing fact that, after betraying his half-brother 
Pompey, the historical Scaurus joined 
Antony’s forces and, like Shakespeare’s 
Scarus, fought at Actium, where, unlike 
Shakespeare’s Scarus, he was captured. But 
I do not know from where Shakespeare 
could have learnt this except, by implication, 
from Dio Cassius, whose Roman History, 
written in Greek, had not been translated 
into English and of which he shows no 
knowledge elsewhere. It would seem, 
therefore, that Shakespeare here accidentally 
strayed into historical fact. 

The only other name in the play which 
presents a problem is that of “ Rannius”, 
who appears amongst other mutes in the 
Folio S.D. at the head of 1. 2: “Enter 
Enobarbus, Lamprius, a Southsayer, Ran- 
nius, Lucillius, Charmian, Iras, Mardian the 
Eunuch and Alexas.” Though it has gone 
unnoticed by later editors, the right explana- 
tion of “ Rannius” seems clearly that given 
by Kittredge in the Textual Notes to his 
edition of the play: “Rannius”, he 
observes, “seems to be a misprint for 
“ Ramnus”’ (i.e., Rhamnus), whom North’s 
Plutarch mentions as one of Antony’s guard 
in his Parthian campaign (p. 991 [in the 1595 


5See my edition of Shakespeare’s 
(1956), pp. xxiii-xxvii. 
p. 94 of the edition. ‘ 

®Cicero in his letters and orations frequently 
mentions the father and grandfather of Appian’s 
Scaurus. But this seems a much less likely source 
of the name. 


Appian 
For Scaurus’s betrayal see 
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edition])”.’ We seem to be dealing here 
with one of the many compositorial minim 
errors that are to be found in the Folio text 
of the play. 

The appearance of Lucillius among the 
mutes of the stage direction who are 
dropped in the remainder of the play 
deserves some comment. For in the Coun- 
tess of Pembroke’s Antonius, which, as I 
have argued elsewhere,*® appears to have 
been part of Shakespeare’s preparatory 
reading for Antony and Cleopatra, the whole 
of Act III consists of a dialogue between 
Antonius and Lucilius, his only remaining 
friend and comforter in his last days. It is 
at least possible that, influenced by this, 
Shakespeare had originally planned a similar 
role for his Lucillius as Antony’s staunchest 
and most loyal friend, but that, partly 
through the immense vitality and scope 
assumed by the figure of Enobarbus, he 
found that he could not fit him in.° 


III 


Next to the “arme-gaunt steed”, the 
Folio’s “ribaudred nag” (III. 10. 10) still 
constitutes the principal crux of Antony and 
Cleopatra. The majority of modern editors 
and lexicographers have accepted the Folio 
reading, with varying degrees of confidence. 
But the spate of emendations spread over 
two centuries is itself sufficient indication 
that “ ribaudred ” whether regarded as past 
participle or adjective, is very difficult to 
accept. Kittredge and Dover Wilson are the 
two most eminent modern editors who have 
followed Steevens and Malone in reading 
“ ribald-rid ”, though they do not make it 
clear whose explanation they adopt. For 
Steevens believed it to mean, “ Yon strum- 
pet, who is common to every wanton 
fellow”, whereas Malone remarked that 
“by ribald, Scarus, I think, means the lewd 
Antony in particular, not ‘every lewd 
fellow ’, as M. Steevens has explained it”. 
The strongest piece of evidence in support 


A saaaae and Cleopatra, ed. Kittredge (1941), 


p. ‘ 

8 Notes and Queries, cci, 152-4 (1956). 

* It is a little distressing to find the New Arden 
editor reprinting without correction, and thus 
endorsing, his predecessor’s remark that Plvtarch 
does not mention Lucillius (New Arden edition, 
p. 9). For he figures prominently not only at the 
end of the Life of Brutus but also both in the text 
and in two marginal glosses at the end of the 
Life of Antonius, though not in the nassages chosen 
4 Case for reprinting in the appendix of his Arden 
edition. 
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of Steevens’s reading and Malone’s explana- 
tion of it seems oddly enough never to have 
been adduced by commentators. It is found 
in the fact that the words hark back to the 
illustration used by Enobarbus about a 
hundred lines earlier. To Cleopatra’s 
demand why she should not be personally 
present at the battle he replies, in what is 
evidently half an aside: 


Well, I could reply: 
If we should serve with horse and mares together, 
The horse were merely lost; the mares would 


bear 
A soldier and his horse. (II1.7.6-9) 
In Antony’s flight from the battle Enobar- 
bus’s fears have been fulfilled and the 
appositeness of his coarse analogy demon- 
strated. And so Shakespeare returns to it 
in the words given to Scarus to describe the 
event. That Scarus cannot himself allude 
to Enobarbus’ words, not having been 
present when they were spoken, matters 
little. For it is the playwright who resumes 
the metaphor, and we, the audience, who 
ought to be aware of its resumption. Such 
an awareness also helps us to choose between 
Steevens’s and Malone’s explanation of the 
words. For it makes clear that the allusion 
here is not to Cleopatra’s promiscuity but 
that it exemplifies Enobarbus’s dictum: just 
as it refers to a particular nag, Cleopatra, 
so it refers to a particular ribald (i.e. licen- 
tious) horse, Antony, whose utter loss has 
been brought about by her insistence that in 
this battle they “should serve with horse 
and mares together ”’. 
ERNEST SCHANZER. 
Liverpool. 


Since this note was written, E. A. J. Honigmann 
has made much the same point about the 
provenance of the name ‘ Demetrius” (Sh.Q. x 
(1959), 27) and J. L. Barroll about that of 
“ Scarus"’ (H.L.Q. xxii (1958-9), 33n. 3). 


THE “DEFORMED MISTRESS ” 
THEME AND CHAPMAN’S 
“GENTLEMAN USHER” 


IN his interesting and useful brief article, 
“The ‘Deformed Mistress’ Theme and 
the Platonic Convention”, Mr. Peter Ure 
directs attention to the “somewhat recon- 
dite taste for the beauty of deformity ... 
occasionally found in early seventeenth- 
century poetry”. Mr. Ure links this taste 
with the cult of Platonic préciosité which 


IN. & Q., cxciii (1948), 269. 
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flourished in the courtly circles of Queen 
Henrietta Maria. The “deformed mis- 
tress ” theme occurs in the poetry of Donne, 
Suckling, Beedome, and others, but Mr. Ure 
is especially interested in its treatment on 
the public stage in the comic underplot of 
Shirley’s The Duke’s Mistress (1636). My 
purpose here is to append a footnote to 
Mr. Ure’s discussion by suggesting that the 
theme, with the Platonic associations which 
Mr. Ure stresses, was anticipated some 
time before Henrietta Maria’s arrival in 
England. In its most striking early mani- 
festation, it provides the basis for a fantastic 
episode in George Chapman’s comedy, The 
Gentleman Usher, produced about 1602. 

In his comedies Chapman’s treatment of 
women and heterosexual love is essentially 
sceptical: the dramatist moves steadily in 
the direction of the appalling revelations of 
The Widow’s Tears. A\l the more remark- 
able, therefore, is the impassioned idealism 
that characterizes his portrayal of Margaret 
and Vincentio, the lovers of The Gentleman 
Usher. Chapman strikes a_ particularly 
lofty note in the marriage contract scene 
(IV. ii), but it is in the disfiguration episode 
of the last act that his Platonic mystique of 
love finds its most arresting dramatic expres- 
sion. Margaret, holding herself responsible 
for her husband’s supposed death, vows to 
destroy the beauty which was the first cause 
of his love. To do so, she rubs her face 
with a powerful depilatory ointment. The 
consequences are immediate and terrible, 
and Margaret can boast, soon afterwards, 
that “This ugly thing is now no more a 
face”? But Vincentio lives. When he 
looks uvon the ravaged features of his 
virgin wife, he is moved at once to reaffirm 
the power of a love that transcends the 
attractions of physical beauty, which is after 
all only external: 

’Tis not this ovtward beauty’s ruthful loss 

Can any thought discourage my desires: 

And therefore, dear life. do not wrong me so 

To think my love the shadow of your beauty ; 

TIT woo your virtues, which as I am sure 

No accident can alter or impair, 


So, be you certain, nought can change my love. 
(V. iv. 93-99) 


21In quoting from The Gentleman Usher 1 have 
used T. M. Parrott’s edition of The Comedies of 
George Chanman (Lordon. 1912). 

Tm Act IT, Scene iii of the anonymous Trial 
of Chivalry (printed 1605). Prince Philin reacts in 
mch the same fashion when he discovers that the 
beauty of his beloved Bellamira—whose face has 
been rubbed with “an infectuous herbe ’—is 
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There follows a strange contest of generosity. 
Margaret insists upon releasing her husband 
from his marriage oath: 
You first lov’d me 
Closely for beauty ; which being wither’d thus, 
Your love must fade: when the most needful 


rights 
Of Fate and Nature have dissolv’d your life, 
And that your love must needs be all in soul, 
Then will we meet again; for then will beauty 


e 
Of no respect with love’s eternity. 
(108-15) 

To which Vincentio replies: 

Nor is it now; I wooed your beauty first 

But as a lover; now as a dear husband, 

That title and your virtues bind me ever. 

(116-18) 

Although Chapman’s treatment of Mar- 
garet’s misfortune is sympathetic, he does 
not anticipate later poets by making a 
virtue of the physical deformity itself. 
Margaret is viewed as worthier, perhaps, 
but scarcely more attractive because of her 
“unnatural wounds ”’—hence the necessity 
for a cure so that the play may end happily. 
The ‘deformed mistress” theme has been 
introduced, however, and its connection 
with the doctrine of Platonic love made 
explicit. It is an easy transition to the next 
phase in the evolution of the theme—the 
praise of deformity—and for this refinement 
we are indebted to the cult of préciosité. 

Chapman did not regard his material as 
novel. When Margaret first voices her 
mutilation wish, her guardian Cortezza 
observes : 


That were a cruel deed; yet Adelasia, 

In Pettie’s Palace of Petit Pleasure, 2 

For all the world, with such a knife as this 

Cut off her cheeks and nose, and was 
commended : 

More than all dames that kept their faces 


whole. 
(V. iii. 32-36) 
The literary recollection here is, as Parrott 
noted, a tissue of confusions.* But it 
suggests a tradition, which the editor traces 


destroyed. I quote from the A. H. Bullen edition, 
in A Collection of Old English Plays (London, 
1884), III, 301: 

Thinkst thou, because thy face is spotted, so 

Thou art not worthy of thy Philins love? 

Thy face to me was but a Marfe]s[clhall 

To lodge thy sacred person in my mind, 

Which long agoe is surely chambred there. 

And now what needs an outward Harbinger? 

I doe affect, not superficially : 

My love extendeth further than the skin. 

The inward Bellamira tis I seeke, 

And unto her will Philip be espousde. 

4 Comedies of George Chapman, pp. 768-69. 
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briefly in his introduction to the play.’ 
Tales concerning mutilated heroines seem 
first to have reached an English audience 
via The Heptameron. In the tenth novel, 
Florinda injures her face with a stone in an 
unsuccessful effort to discourage the lusi of 
the man she loves. The story was translated 
by Painter for his Palace of Pleasure (Nov. 
53), and is alluded to by Pettie in A Petite 
Palace (Nov. 11). In Book I of Sidney’s 
Arcadia, the “deformed mistress” theme 
takes on, apparently for the first time, 
Platonic overtones: among the reasons 
given for the persistence of Argalus’s love 
for Parthenia after she has been disfigured 
is his awareness of “inward worthines 
shining through the foulest mistes”.® 
Sidney’s account is retold as the Bellamira 
story in The Trial of Chivalry. Thus it may 
be said that this rather unappealing theme 
enjoyed some vogue long before it became 
a vehicle for Caroline erotic idealism (as in 
Beedome) or perversity (as in Suckling). As 
a final observation, I should like to mention 
that the introductions and notes provided 
by Professor Parrott in his ediiion of Chap- 
man are often very suggestive, and not only 
for admirers of the dramatist. They offer a 
rich and, one suspects, somewhat neglected 
quarry for students of Renaissance literature 


in general. SAMUEL SCHOENBAUM. 
Northwestern University. 


SIbid., pp. 754-55. In the sentences which 
follow, I am indebted to Parrott’s discussion. 

6 Sir Philip Sidney, The Countesse of Pembrokes 
Arcadia, ed. A. Feuillerat (Cambridge, 1912), p. 35. 


FULKE GREVILLE’S “ MUSTAPHA ” 
AND ROBERT WILMOT?’S “ TANCRED 
AND GISMUND” 


A CLOSE parallel to Robert Wilmot’s 
tragedy Tancred and Gismund occurs 
in Act V, Scene ii of Fulke Greville’s 
Mustapha. Mustapha, the Sultan’s son, 
virtuous, but slandered by his stepmother 
Rossa, is strangled by eunuchs, who, how- 
ever murderous by temper and profession, 
hesitate to perform an act of such obvious 
injustice. In the words of Mustapha’s 
friend Achmat, they 
With Reuerence, and Feare, stood still, amazed ; 
Loth to cut off such Worth, afraid to save it: 
Mustapha with thoughts resolued, and vnited, 
Bids them fulfill their charge, and looke no 
further. 
Their hearts afraid to let their hands be doing, 
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The Cord, that hatefull instrument of Murther, 

They lifting vp, let fall, and falling lift it: 

Each sought to helpe, and helping hindred other, 

Till Mustapha, in haste to be an Angell, 

With heauenly smiles, and quiet words, fore- 

showes 
The ioy and peace of those soules where he goes. 
(G. Bullough’s edition, p. 128) 

In Tancred and Gismund, Robert Wilmot, 
paraphrasing his own earlier account in 
Gismond of Salerne, describes the death of 
Tancred with very similar details though less 
stylistic sophistication: 

His words and cheare amazed vs so sore 

That stil we stoode: when forthwith thereupon 

But why slack you (quoth he) to do the thing 

For which you come? make speed and stay no 

more 

Performe your masters will: now tel the king 

He hath his life for which he long’d so sore: 

And with those words himselfe with his own 


and 
Fastned the bands about his neck. The rest 
Wondring at his stout heart, astonied stand 
To see him offer thus himselfe to death . 
Lo now our seruants seeing him take the bands 
And on his neck himselfe to make them fast: 
Without delay set to their cruel hands, 
And a to worke their fierce intent with 


They pan the bloudy bands, and when the 
breth 


Began to faile his brest, they slackt againe. 

Thrise did they pull, and thrise they losed him, 

So did their hands repine against their hearts ... 

(Act V, Scene i, Malone Society Reprint) 

The executioners’ hands have changed 
places with their hearts in Greville, and the 
account has been tightened and pointed up, 
but the resemblance can hardly be 
accidental. 

All the parallel features of the two pas- 
sages could have been demonstraied 
equally well by comparing Greville’s play 
with Gismond of Salerne, the wording of 
which has been only perfunctorily changed 
in the later version. This might make it 
questionable which version is echoed in 
Mustapha. The main point in favour of 
Tancred and Gismund as Greville’s source, 
however, is its metrical technique, which 
blends rhyme with blank verse much as he 
does himself. The essential difference 
between the two is that Wilmot seems to be 
doing his—none too good—best to rid his 
verse of rhyme “ according to the decorum 
of these daies””, whereas Greville is clearly 
trying out a deliberately patterned combina- 
tion of rhymed and unrhymed pentameters, 
with a great deal more rhyme, arranged 
with greater complexity, than was 
customary in that period of ascendancy of 
blank verse. Wilmot gets entangled in the 
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rhymes of his own earlier text, producing a 
complexity which seems unintentional, 
although occasionally it is not ineffective, 
but is it unreasonable to assume that the 
results may have caused Greville to do the 
same thing more artistically—to introduce 
method into the madness? Ants Oras. 


University of Florida. 


DEKKER’S “ BACK-DOOR’D 
ITALIAN ”: “1 HONEST WHORE”, 
Il. i. 355 


A TROUBLESOME crux is found in the 
second act of Dekker’s / Honest Whore 
where Hippolito, faithful to the supposedly 
dead Infelice, repulses the advances of 
Bellafront with a long tirade against whore- 
dom. At one point he compares the whore 
to the fortunes of the city of Dunkirk dur- 
ing the Dutch wars. QI, the copy-text, 
prints this passage as follows: 


A harlot is like Dunkirke, true to none, 
Swallowes both English, Spanish, fulsome Dutch, 
Blacke-doord Italian, last of all the French, 
And he sticks to you faith: giues you your diet, 
Brings you acquainted, first with monsier Doctor, 
And then you know what followes. wer) 

Vv 


Although the reading “ Blacke-doord ” was 
adopted by subsequent quartos, modern 
editors have regarded it as nonsense and, 
since Robert Dodsley’s edition of 1744, have 
emended it to “ Back-door’d” or to a form 
in substantial agreement with this. How- 
ever, Professor Bowers, Dekker’s most re- 
cent editor, prefers ‘“ Blacke-beard ” because 


... no use of the adjectival form is re- 
corded in O.E.D., and hence the suppo- 
sition that back-door’d can mean sly or 
devious (from the noun) is rather suspect. 
I believe that the corruption rests in the 
second element and not the first. But 
one can only guess at what the word 
might be. Although -browd, -pard, -biled, 
and even -heart and -burnt are all possi- 
bilities, I select blacke-beard as the most 
plausible orthographically and as sup- 
ported by Westward Ho, Ii, iii, 129-130, 
‘I hold my life the blacke-beard her 
husband whissels for her.’ It would seem 
that blacke-beard in this passage is asso- 
ciated with jealousy and _ possibly— 
through some conventional idea of virility 
—with amorousness. If so, the analogy 
with the present emendation in The 
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Honest Whore would be a good one... .” 


Professor Bowers continues by adding 
another parallel from Blurt Master Con- 
stable. It is, of course, highly relevant to 
his argument that the epithet ‘ blacke- 
beard” in Westward Ho is applied to an 
Italian. 

It is my purpose, however, to offer some 
support for the old emendation, “ Back- 
door’d”. Professor Bowers be'ieves The 
Honest Whore Q1 to have been printed 
from foul papers or a transcript of foul 
papers.” In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, the assumption would be that the 
text of this manuscript was written in the 
secretary hand and that verse lines began 
with a minuscle rather than a capital as 
the printed text does. Thus, if “ back- 
door’d” is the correct reading, we must 
think that the Ql compositor probably mis- 
read a secretary “b” as “bl”. As Pro- 
fessor Bowers indicates, this is not a par- 
ticularly attractive assumption, but such a 
confusion was obviously not impossible. In 
fact, just this assumption must be made if 
we accept “ bud” for the quarto’s “ blood ” 
in 2 Honest Whore, II. ii. 23—‘* Say I should 
turne to Ice, and nip her loue/Now ’tis 
but in the bud”.* 

I am well aware that one swallow doesn’t 
make a spring; nevertheless, I offer a paral- 
lel from Marston’s Insatiate Countess as 
evidence for “ Back-door’d”. In one of 
the sub-plots of this play, two close friends, 
Abigall and Thais, marry respectively 
Claridiana and Rogero, two Italian mer- 
chants who are mortal enemies. Each 
merchant, deciding that the seduction of 
the other’s wife would be a fine piece of 
Italianate revenge, as part of his campaign 
sends a love-letter to the appropriate lady. 
But the wives, in an exchange of confi- 
dences, make known to one another their 
husbands’ desires, and Abigall proposes that 
they work the old Elizabethan bed-trick— 
“T warrant thee before a month come to 
an end, they'll cracke louder of this nights- 
lodging, then the Bed-steads”. She first 
broaches the plan in such general terms 
that Thais does not understand her, and 
in elaborating she cannot resist some inci- 
dental bawdry (I quote from Q1 [1613]): 


1 Fredson Bowers (ed.), The Dramatic Works of 
1nd. oe 7 II (Cambridge, 1955), 115. 
3 Ibid., “4 182" 
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Thais. I conceiue you not all this while. 

Abig. Then th’art a barren woman, and no 
meruaile if thy Husband loue thee not: the 
houre for both to come is sixe, a dark time fit 
for purblinde louers; and with cleanly conuay- 
ance by the niglers our maids, they shall be trans- 
lated into our Bed chambers. Your Husband 
into mine, and mine into yours. 

Thais. But you meane they shall come in at 
the backe-dores. 

Abig. Who, our Husbands? nay, and they 
come not in at the fore-dores, there will be no 
pleasure in’t.... 

(D1r) 


I propose, therefore, that Dekker wrote 
“ Back-door’d”, not meaning “sly” or 
“ devious ” but referring to anal intercourse. 
After all, Jacobean  theatre-audiences 
thought Italians capable of enormities in 
comparison with which this kind of sexual 
perversion was but a minor vice, and the 
reading is perfectly consistent with the nasty 
tone of Hippolito’s image which begins with 
an equation between sexual intercourse and 
swallowing and ends with a forceful refer- 
ence to the pox. 


RoserT K. TURNER, JR. 
Virginia Military Institute. 


MIDDLETON’S WAY WITH NAMES 


‘THE skill of Thomas Middleton (1580- 

1627) in naming his characters has 
evoked comment, but his nomenclature has 
not been the subject of a published study.’ 
Perhaps such a study has seemed on the 
one hand too simple and obvious and on 
the other too elusive. The names of 
Middleton’s characters are, however, part 
of his dramaturgy, and as such should be 
both amenable to investigation and worth 
it. While such a study would be primarily 
dramaturgic, it might help with ancillary 
matters, such as problems of authorship. It 
should throw some light on the workings of 
Middleton’s mind. It might reveal patterns 
in that interweaving of intellect and emotion 
which is the stuff from which a playwright 
makes his drama. 

The nomenclature of Jacobean comedy 
was still in general influenced by the moral- 
ity tradition. That is to say, many of the 
names ‘suggest the personalities of the 
characters who bear them. The persistence 


1This study was made possible by a grant from 
the Penrose Fund of the American Philosonhical 
Society and by the hospitality of the Folger Shake- 
speare Library. 
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of the tradition is partly disguised by the 
popularity of Italian settings. Many of the 
characiers in the plays set in Italy have 
appellations which are not real Italian names 
any more than Follywit is a real English 
name. Examples are Volpone, Corvino, 
Voltore. The meaning of these particular 
names is obvious enough; but names like 
Dondolo and Nimphadoro, though ob- 
viously satiric, may not be entirely clear to 
a modern reader. These two names, and 
many more like them, appear in Florio’s 
Italian-English dictionary A Worlde of 
Words (1598), which defines Dondolo as 
“a gull, a foole, a thing to make sport”, 
Nimphadoro as “an effeminate, wanton, 
milksop, perfumed, ladies-waiting courtier ”, 
and so forth.? 

Middleton was among those who drew on 
Florio; but for plays set in England, he 
mostly either took names from life, or else 
made them up himself. His inventions were 
not in the style of today’s “ science fiction ” 
(Urg, Glub, Feem); either he appropriated 
a word not usually regarded as a name 
(Goshawk, Glister, Lucre), or else he com- 
bined two such words (Gullman, Dampit, 
Allwit). Grotesqueness does not in itself 
mean that a name was invented. The 
brothers Hoard (A Trick to Catch the Old 
One) were called Onesiphorus and Walka- 
dine, but these names were actually in use.* 
And no playwright could have thought of 
names more remarkable than some of those 
devised by Puritans. 

Tragedy needed a different kind of 
nomenclature. The artificiality of the 
names in Jacobean comedy helved to keep 
the characters unreal, and so made it easier 
for their misfortunes to be enjoyed with a 
clear conscience. This would not do for 
tragedy. A tragic hero must win symvathy, 
and sympathy depends uvon the readiness 
of the audience to identify itself with the 
hero. A tragic hero needs a name which 
the audience will accent as real. 

A dilemma thus confronted the writer of 
tragedy. His names had to look real but 


2 Professor F. P. Wilson points out the influence 
of the morality and the indebtedness of Marston 
and Tourneur to Florio in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean (Oxford, 1946). p. 101. 

3 Onesiphorus appears in 2 Timothy, i. 16-18 and 
iv. 19. For English examples, see Charles 
Bardsley, Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature (New 
York, 1880), pp. 56, 57, 85. For an example of 
Walkadine. see Bardsley, Dictionary of English and 
Welsh Surnames (New York, 1901), s.v. Walkden. 
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at the same time needed to be effective. A 
name which was effective would probably 
seem unreal. The nomenclature of the 
comic writer proclaimed his skill, but that 
of the tragic writer had to be the kind of 
art that conceals its art. In at least one 
tragedy, The Changeling, Middleton solved 
the problem. His method will be discussed 
later. 

A striking feature of Jacobean drama is 
the re-appearance of the same names in the 
works of author after author. To some 
extent the popularity of Italian settings 
accounts for the duplication, but not 
entirely. It is possible that the repetitions 
may give some help with questions of 
authorship. There is, for instance, the 
anonymous play, The Revenger’s Tragedy, 
usually attributed to Tourneur. In recent 
years several scholars have credited the play 
to Middleton.* One reason for doing so is 
that some of the names in The Revenger's 
Tragedy apvear in plays certainly Middle- 
ton’s. Dr. Foakes points out, however, that 
two of the names in question, Hinpolito and 
Antonio, were in common use in Jacobean 
drama, and that the other four, Castiza, 
Dondolo, Lussurioso, and Sordido, all 
ap”ear in Florio’s dictionary.* 

The six names at first look like arguments 
against Middleton as author. The duplica- 
tions of Antonio and Hippolito might pass, 
and even those of Dondolo and Sordido, but 
Casti-a and Lussurioso are another matter. 
These two names appear in The Phoenix 
(1602-04), written bv Middleton at most 
five and more probably two or three years 
before the date of The Revenger's Travedy 
(1606-07). A first reaction is to conclude 
that no author, much less one as interested 
in nomenclature as Middleton, would so 
soon re-use such distinctive names as 
Castiza and Lussurioso. 

Such a conclusion depends, however, on 
the assumption that Middleton had a 
normal inhibition against duplicating the 
names of his characters. This assumption 
can be tested. Middleton’s repetitions have 
been counted, and the results are expressed 
in Tables 1 and 2. 

Tables 1 and 2 include three plays whose 


“The arguments are summarized by Samuel 
Schoenbaum in Middleton’s Tragedies (New York, 
1955), pp. 153-182. 

5R. A. Foakes, “On the Authorship of ‘The 
> gh Tragedy’”, M.L.R., xlviii (1953), 
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authorship is in doubt. In addition to The 
Revenger's Tragedy, they are Blurt, Master 
Constable and The Puritan. Blurt is not of 
great consequence to this study; The Puri- 
tan, though by no means essential, is more 
important. Unless new external evidence 
is unearthed, Middleton’s responsibility for 
The Puritan will never be established 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, but the case 
made out for ii is convincing. To omit 
The Puritan would, I think, be less reason- 
able than to include it. 

The Revengers Tragedy is another 
matter. Its inclusion in Tables 1 and 2 does 
not mean that it is accepted as Middleton’s. 


TABLE 1. Repetitions of Names 


ANDREW 
Michaelmas Term (1604-067) 
*The Puritan (1606) 
Your Five Gallants (1607) 
ANTONIO 
*Revenger’s Tragedy (1606-07) 
The Witch (c. 1610-16?) 
The Changeling (1622) 
Spanish Gipsy (1623) 
CASTIZA 
The Phoenix (1602-04) 
*Revenger's Tragedy (1606-07) 
Mayor of Q (1616-20?) 
Davy 
Roaring Girl (c. 1610) 
Chas‘e Maid (1611) 
DONDOLO 
*Revenger’s Tragedy (1606-07) 
More Dissemblers (c. 1615) 
FERNANDO 
The Witch (c. 1610-16?) 
Spanish Gipsy (1623) 
FLOR'DA 
The Witch (c. 1610-16) 
De FLores 
The Chaneeling (1622) 
FRANK and allied forms 
FRANCIS 
Anvthing for a QO L (c. 1621) 
FRANCISCA 
The Witch (c. 1610-16?) 


6 Mark Eccles states a strong case for Middleton 
in ‘‘ Middleton’s Birth and Education”, R.E.S., 
vii (1931), 431-441. See also Marilyn Williamson, 
“* Middleton’s Workmanship and the Authorship 
ot ‘The Puritan’”, N. & Q., ccii (1957). 50-51. 
Dunkel and Christian also support Middleton. 
Baldwin Maxwell declines to commit himself: 
“The Puritan” in Studies in the Shakespeare 
Apocrypha (New York, 1956), pp. 135-137. 
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FRANCISCO 
The Widow (c. 1616) 
Spanish Gipsy (1623) 
FRANCISCUS 
The Changeling (1622) 
FRANK 
The Mad World (1604-06) 
*The Puritan (1606) 
FRANKLIN (Senior and Junior) 
Anything for a Q L (c. 1621) 
FREEDOM 
A Trick to Catch (1604-06) 
GEORGE 
Michaelmas Term (1604-06?) 
A Trick to Catch (1604-06) 
*The Puritan (1606) 
Anything for a Q L (c. 1621) 
(George C. and George the appr.) 
HIPPOLITO 
*Blurt (1601-02) 
*Revenger's Tragedy (1606-07) 
Women Beware Women (1621?-27) 
HIPPOLITA 
Old Law (1618?) 
ISABELLA 
The Witch (c. 1610-167) 
The Changeling (1622) 
Women Beware Women (1621?-27) 
JANE 
A Trick to Catch (1604-06) 
No Wit, No Help (1613) 
Fair Quarrel (1615?-17) 
Kix 
A Trick to Catch (1604-06) 
Chaste Maid (1611) 
Lussurtoso 
The Phoenix (1602-04) 
*Revenger’s Tragedy (1606-07) 
Maria and allied forms 
Family of Love (1604-07) 
Any-hing for a O L (c. 1621) 
Spanish Gipsy (1623) 
MARY 
Roaring Girl (c. 1610) 
MOLL 
*The Puritan (1606) 
Roaring Girl (c. 1610) 
Chaste Maid (1611) 
OLIVER 
*The Puritan (1606) 
Your Five Gallants (1607) 
Chaste Maid (1611) 
No Wit, No Help (1613?) 
Mayor of Q (1616-207) 
PEDRO 
The Changeling (1622) 
Spanish Gipsy (1623) 
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PHILIP 
No Wit, No Help (1613) 
PHILIPPA 
The Widow (c. 1616) 


PH 
A Mad World (1604-06) 
Roaring Girl (c. 1610) 
Anything for a Q L (c. 1621) 
RICHARD 
A Mad World (1604-06) 
Michaelmas Term (1604-06?) 
(Easy and Hellgill) 
RICARDO 
The Widow (c. 1616) 
SEBASTIAN 
Roaring Girl (c. 1610) 
The Witch (c. 1610-16?) 
SORDIDO 
*Revenger’s Tragedy (1606-07) 
Women Beware Women (16212?-27) 
SUSAN 
Michaelmas Term (1604-067?) 
A Chaste Maid (1611) 
THOMAS 
Roaring Girl (c. 1610) 
TOMASO 
The Changeling (1622) 
THOMASINE 
Michaelmas Term (1604-06?) 
Family of Love (1604-07) 
VIOLETTA 
*Blurt (1601-02) 
The Widow (c. 1616) 
Wit 
FOLLYWIT 
A Mad World (1604-06) 
WITGOOD 
A Trick to Catch (1604-06) 
GREENWIT 
The Roaring Girl (c. 1610) 
ALLWIT 
A Chaste Maid (c. 1611) 
SAVOURWIT 
No Wit, No Help (1613) 


* Opinion is divided about the authorship 


of plays marked with an asterisk. 


TABLE 2. Plays Classified by Number of 


Repetitions 


SEVEN REPETITIONS 
Roaring Girl (c. 1610) 
Anything fora Q L (c. 1621) 
S1x REPETITIONS 
Michaelmas Term (1604-067?) 
*Revenger's Tragedy (1606-07) 
Chaste Maid (1611) 
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The Witch (c. 1610-16?) 
The Changeling (1622) 
FIvE REPETITIONS 
A Trick to Catch (1604-06) 
*The Puritan (1606) 
Spanish Gipsy (1623) 
Four REPETITIONS 
A Mad World (1604-06) 
No Wit, No Help (1613?) 
The Widow (c. 1616) 
THREE REPETITIONS 
Women Beware Women (1621?-27) 
Two REPETITIONS 
*Blurt (1601-02) 
Phoenix (1602-04) 
Family of Love (1604-07) 
Your Five Gallants (1607) 
Mayor of Q (1616-20?) 
ONE REPETITION 
More Dissemblers (c. 1615) 
Fair Quarrel (1615?-17) 
Old Law (16187) 
No REPETITIONS 
Game at Chesse (1624) 


* Opinion is divided about the authorship 
of plays marked with an asterisk. 


WILLIAM POWER. 
Marshall College, West Virginia. 


(To be continued) 


ARTHUR MASSINGER OF LONDON 


ABOUT a century ago George W. 

Messinger conjectured that Arthur 
Massinger, of Salisbury, the father of the 
playwright, was the one of this name who 
“was buried out of Shere lane’? in the 
parish of St. Dunstan in the West, London, 
on 4 June, 1603. He also thought that the 
Arthur Massinger, of Gloucester, whose 
wife Ann was buried in Gloucester Cathed- 
ral in 1636, was probably the dramatist’s 
father.” 


1Among the. entries in the parish register of 
St. Dunstan in the West, London, are the 
following : 

(a) [4 June 1603] ‘“ Mr Arthur Messinger gent 
was buried out of Shere lane.” 

(b) {13 January 1594/5] ‘Susann the daughter 
of Arthur Messenge <-> gent bantized.” 

(c) [23 December 1596] ‘‘ Catherine the daughter 
of Arthur Messenger Esquier baptized.” 

(d) [31 January 1599/1600] ‘‘ Barbara the 
daughter of Arthur Messinger Esquier was 
b<—-Snti<: Sd <<: +S o<-> Shere Lane.” 
See PC.C. 5 Harte. 

2Georre W. Messinger, ‘Philip Massinger”, 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
xiv (January, 1860), 75-76. 
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A few years later, James Phelan, writing 
in Anglia, siated that these three Arthurs 
were one and the same person.’ Phelan’s 
dogmatic assertion was severely criticized by 
Frederick J. Furnivall, who stated: 

**In the Massinger article, Mr. Phelan, 
without a scrap of evidence to justify him, 
quietly rolled three Arthur Massingers— 
presumably and evidently distinct men, 
into one, and made the dramatist Philip 
Massinger the son of three. different 
fathers. . . . The fair presumption is, that 
the three men were three distinct persons, 
with three distinct families. At least, they 
must be so treated till they can be proved 
to be identical.’* 

In discussing this matter in his recent 
work on Massinger, Mr. T. A. Dunn wrote: 

“..for the purposes of the biography of 

Philip Massinger, the London and the 

Salisbury Arthurs are the prime considera- 

tion. If they were the same man, then 

we should have a perfectly reasonable 
explanation for Philip’s leaving Oxford 
without taking a degree...”® 

Dunn presumably had in mind that, if 
Philip Massinger’s father died in London in 
1603, this might be a plausible explanation 
for the dramatist’s leaving the University. 

That the Arthur Massinger of London 
who was buried on 4 June, 1603, was almost 
certainly Philip’s father would seem to be 
borne out by information in a letter of 
30 June of that year from Sir Edward Coke 
to Sir Richard Lewkenor and the other 
members of the Council in the Marches. 
Coke wanted them to allow Mr. Bird to act 
as deputy for Richard Cartwright, who had 
been “appointed by letters patent to the 
office of Examiner in the place of Arthur 
Massinger gentleman, deceased .. .”® 

That Philip Massinger’s father was an 
Examiner to the Council of the Marches in 
Wales and that he was proposed for this 
office by Henry Herbert, the second Earl 
of Pembroke, are well-known facts.’ 

3 See James Phelan, “‘ Philip Massinger ”’, Anglia, 
ii (1879), 40-42; and James Phelan, “A 
Reply to Mr. Furnivall’s Couple of Protests”, 
Anglia, iii (1880), 361-368. 

“Frederick J. Frrnivall, ‘“‘A Couple of Pro- 
, Anglia ii (1879), 504-506. 

. Dunn. Philip pee: The Man and 
the Playwright (1957), p. 9 
6H.M.C , The Manuscripts of Rye and Hereford 
Corporations: Capt. Loder-Symonds . . . (1892), 
13th Report, Ap., Part IV. p. 251. 


7™See ibid., p. 249: C.S.P., Dom. (1581-1590), 
pp. 398, 405; A.P.C. (1601-1604), pp. 324-325. 
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In his letter, Coke was certainly referring 
to the playwright’s father; and it proves that 
he had died by 30 June, 1603. Furthermore, 
it makes highly probable the case of those 
who believe that the Arthur Massinger, of 
London, who was buried on the 4th of June 
of that year was the father of the dramatist.® 


DonaLp S. LAWLESS. 


Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


8 Arthur Massinger, of Gloucester, may possibly 
have been the father of the dramatist (see Donald 
S. Lawless, ‘“‘Anne Massinger and Thomas 
oe ”, Notes and Queries, ccii (1957), 416- 


SIR THOMAS JAY (JEAY) 


AT Trinity College, Dublin, there are two 
manuscript poems that are assigned 
to Sir Thomas Jay. 


One’ of them reads: 


On a Lady that greiued herself to death 
for the death of her husband. 


Reioyce O Earth, thou do’st entombe 
Soe good a Creature in thy wombe 
Presezrue her safe; till free from staine 
Shee goes to meete her soule againe 

Shee wth her husband liud soe well 

That till he dy’de, noe man could tell 


[end of fol. 487] 
If they were two, or one, Hee gone [fol. 488] 
Shee dy‘de to show, they were but one 
It was not fate caus’d her to dye 
Here Loue, not death gott Victory 
On Marble lett noe cost be spent 
The manner of her deaths a monument. 

St Thomas Iea. 


The second? reads as follows: 


[fol. 495] 
On the death of an honest Cobler 


Here lyes an honest Cobler, whome curst fate 
Perceiuin neere worne out, would needs 
translate 
Death putt a trick vpon him and what was’t 
He — calling for his Aule, Death brought 
is Last 
T’was not vprightly done, soe soone to cutt his 
thread 
That mended more and more, till he was dead 
But since hee’s gone this onely can be sayd 
Honest Iohn Cobler here is vnder-layd. 
St Thomas Iea. 


1T.C.D. M.S. G. 2. 21, fols. 487-488 

2 Jbid., fol. 495. Certain lines of this poem 
apvear in two Epitaphs” in Wéitts Recreations: 
“On a Cobler” (no. 129) and “On a Cobler”’ 
(no. 167). 
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Sir Thomas Jay was a son of the Rev. 
Thomas Jay, who was the rector of Fittleton, 
Wiltshire, from 1594-1623. Sir Thomas 
matriculated at Queen’s College, Oxford, on 
26 February, 1612/13*; on 9 May, 1618, he 
was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn. He was 
knighted on 3 October, 1625, at Wilton,® and 
served as a Member of Parliament in 1628- 
1629 (Parl. of 3 Charles I) and may also have 
been an M.P. in 1626.’ On 25 September, | 
1628, he received the grant “ of the office of 
Keeper of his Majesty’s Armoury ai Green- 
wich . . . and also of the office of Master 
of the Armoury in the Tower and elsewhere 

.. on the surrender of Sir William 
Cope.”* In addition, he was one of the | 
Justices of the Peace for Middlesex for a 
number of years.° , 

There is a reference to Jay in a com- 
munication (dated 2 Nov., 1627) from Henry 
Earl of Holland to Secretary Conway, 
where it is stated that “... Sir Thomas 
Jay, is about to return to the Isle of Rhé; 
perhaps the King will grace him with a letter } 
to the Duke [Buckingham?].”?° 

Jay is probably best remembered because ? 
of his connections with Philip Massinger. 
He was a dedicatee of Massinger’s The | 
Roman Actor (1629) and may well have 
been the “T.J.” who wrote commendatory | 
verses prefixed to the same play. He also 
wrote commendations to Massinger’s The 
Picture (1630) as well as A New Way io 
Pay Old Debts (1633). 


DoNALD S. LAWLESS. 


Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


3 Joseph Foster, ed. Alumni Oxonienses (Oxford, 
1891), II, 804. Foster errs in stating that the Rev. 
Thomas Jay was still rector of Fittleton in 1624, | 
as Jay’s will (P.C.C. 49 Swann) was made on 
25 April, 1623, and proved on 15 May of the 
same year. 

4 Reg. of the Univ. of Oxf. (Oxford, 1887), ed. 
by Andrew Clark, II, pt. II, 329. Sir Thomas Jay | 
is not to be confused with the Thomas Jeay (Jay), | 
of Dorset, who matriculated at St. Alban Hall on 
13 February, 1601. 

5 Lincoln’s Inn, The Records of the Honorable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn (1896), I, 179. | 
6 William A. Shaw, The Knights of England 

(1906), IT, 190. 

7 Members of Parliament, pt. 1. 472, 478. 

8 C.S.P., Dom. (1628-1629), p 337. 

®See C.S.P., Dom. (1636-1637). 0. 157; CSE. | 
Dom. (1637), nv. 72, 98. 514: C.S.P., Dom. (1639 | 
40), pp. 411-412. See also H M.C., Fourth Report, | 
pt. I, Ap., po. 31, 33. 43. 44, 48, 80, 92. 

10C.§.P., Dom. (1672-1628), p. 420. 
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THE LADY AND THE STABLE 
GROOME 


Ww" at Several Weapons was first pub- 
lished in the Beaumont and Fletcher 
Folio of 1647. This is ihe main piece of 
external evidence as to its authorship. The 
other occurs in the lines printed as “ The 
Epilogue at the reviving of this play”, 
which, as Baldwin Maxwell has pointed out, 
are really a Prologue. They say: 

*Twould be but labour lost for to excuse 

What Fletcher had to do in; his brisk muse 

Was so Mercuriall, that if he but writ 

An Act, or two, the whole play rose up wit. 

This very non-committal statement seems 
to imply that Fletcher had only a small part 
in the composition, and the fact that the 
lines were written for an undated revival of 
the play detracts from their value as evi- 
dence. Critical opinion has long attributed 
the major part in the play to Middleton, and 
in more recent years the case for William 
Rowley as his main collaborator has been 
gaining ground. R. H. Barker, in his book 
Thomas Middleton (O.U.P., 1958, pp. 179- 
80) quotes four parallels with plays and 
parts of plays by or attributed to Rowley. To 
them may be added a fifth. In Wit at Several 
Weapons, Cunningham says: 

Nay, Has not a great Lady brought her Stable 

Into her Chamber: lay with her Horse-keeper? 

(C.U.P., Vol. IX, p. 105). 

In A Shoemaker, a Gentleman, a play 
believed to be entirely by Rowley, occur the 
lines: 

I have known Ladies remove 

Their stable-groomes into their bed-chambers, 

and lower offices then 

That, too. ... 

(1638, Sig. D2v) 

It is easier to feel that there is significance 
in this parallel than to decide what the 
significance is. While both passages might 
be held to be fictitious references to a type- 
situation (cf. “the lady of the Strachy 
married the yeoman of the wardrobe”), 
the specificness of the instance seems to 
suggest a topical allusion similar to the one 
in Twelfth Night. The wording is close 
enough to make common authorship a pos- 
sibility, though the lines from Wit at Several 
Weapons are from a part of the play not 
generally attributed to Rowley. Imitation 
by one author of another seems unlikely, as 
A Shoemaker, a Gentleman was not printed 
until 1638, and the lines are hardly striking 
enough for imitation from memory to be 
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probable. Neither play has been satis- 
factorily dated, but if these references could 
be firmly attached to an actual scandal, it 
might give support to other pieces of 
internal evidence. At any rate, the parallel 
adds a little to the evidence for Rowley’s 
collaboration in Wit at Several Weapons. 


STANLEY W. WELLS. 
Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


JAMES SHIRLEY AND 
“MR. VINCENT CANE”, 
THE FRANCISCAN 


"THE evidence for James Shirley’s conver- 

sion to Catholicism has so far rested on 
the word of Anthony Wood in the Athenae 
Oxonienses (ed. Bliss, III, 737): “he 
changed his religion for that of Rome.” 
Wood no doubt knew what he was saying, 
for his acquaintance with Catholic priests is 
as noteworthy as the amount of Catholic 
literature that passed under his observation, 
some of it, like Sadler’s MS. “ Catalogue of 
the English Benedictines since the Schisme ”’, 
no longer exiant. As Professor Bentley 
has said, however, “ Shirley’s Catholicism 
has been generally assumed ... , but some 
documentary evidence of it would be wel- 
come” (Jacobean and Caroline Stage, V, 
1068). 

One scrap of documentary evidence for 
Shirley’s Catholic faith may perhaps be 
found in his will (copy reprinted by A. H. 
Nason, James Shirley, Dramatist, 1911, pp. 
158-160), in the identity of the “ Mr. Vincent 
Cane, my loveing friend”, to whom Shirley 
bequeathed “the sume of Twenty pounds 
to be Disposed by him according to a 
former agreement betwixt Us”. Although 
the form of this bequest is not uncommon in 
seventeenth-century wills, two things about 
it are striking. The first is the sum of 
money Shirley bequeathed, for ordinarily 
when bequests are left to be administered 
“according to a former agreement’’, or 
according to directions furnished in separate 
papers, they entail large or complicated real 
or personal estates, not a simple matter of 
precisely twenty pounds. The second is that 
while the other legacies in Shirley’s will are 
made outright for the legatee’s direct and 
personal use—a ring, a tankard, household 
goods, a snecific sum of money, the bequest 
to “ Mr. Vincent Cane, my loveing friend ” 
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is a trust: it is apparently not intended for 
his personal use at all, but its “to be Dis- 
posed by him according to a former agree- 
ment betwixt Us”. 


It is these observations that arouse our 
suspicion about “ Mr. Vincent Cane”. Was 
he indeed Shirley’s confessor, no other than 
Vincent Canes, the learned Franciscan friar, 
who, according to the D.N.B., iook the name 
of John Baptist when he entered into 
religion? Anthony Wood refers to him as 
“John Vincent Cane” in the Athenae 
Oxonienses (IV, 107, s.v. John Owen; cf. 
Life and Times of Wood, ed. Clark, II, 182- 
183 and n.l., and 247, where Clark has con- 
fused John Vincent Canes the Franciscan 
with John Keynes the Jesuit Provincial in 
London). If this is the case, then the form 
of Shirley’s bequest becomes at once intel- 
ligible. Since the legatee was a Catholic 
apologist, widely known from his published 
books either by the name “John Vincent 
Cane”, or by the initials “J.V.C.” (see 
Wing’s Short Title Catalogue, Items C 426- 
436, and s.n. “J.V.C.” for these works), 
the use of his legal name—that is, the drop- 
ping of the first name, which was part of 
his religious name, becomes equally intel- 
ligible as a safeguard before the law. 
Needless to say, the title “‘ Mr.” for a priest 
was the customary public use among friends, 
the penal statutes of Elizabeth being still 
on the books. 


According to the account in the D.N.B. 
it appears that Vincent Canes was born on 
the borders of Nottinghamshire and 
Leicestershire, date unknown, and brought 
up as a Protestant; that he spent two years 
at the University of Cambridge, removed to 
London, and then travelled in Holland, 
Germany, France and Flanders; that he 
returned (c. 1642?) “to participate of the 
miseries which our civil wars then com- 
menced ”; that he was converted (date not 
given), entered the Franciscan convent at 
Douay, and in 1648 was employed in the 
English mission, living sometimes in Lanca- 
shire, but for the most part in London. He 
was selected by the Catholic body to defend 
their cause against Dr. Stillingfleet, his book 
Té Kadorixe Stillingfleton being published 
at Bruges in 1672. Wood tells us (Ath. 
Oxon., IV, 107) that he died in June 1672, 
“in, or near, Somerset House in the 
Strand”, and that he “was buried in the 
vault under the chappel belonging to that 
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house”. This was the residence of Queen 
Catherine of Braganza, and the Catholic 
chapel there was protected. 

From the account in the D.N.B. we learn 
also that Canes “ was remarkable for the 
plainness of his dress and the simplicity of 
his conversation”. From what little we 
know of Shirley during his schoolmastering 
days in the Whitefriars (c. 1646?-1666), we 
have reason to believe that he would have 
found these traits as agreeable as Canes’ 
learning. The fact that Canes was himself 
a convert suggests anoiher bond of 
sympathy. It may also be worth noting 
that Shirley’s name is connected with that 
of another Franciscan, Walter Colman, who 
was condemned to death in 1641, but 
lingered in prison until his death in 1645: 
Shirley wrote commendatory verses for 
Colman’s book, La Dance Machabre (n.d.), 
dedicated “A la Royne”, Henrietta Maria 
(See Dyce, ed. Shirley, VI, 507, and cf. 
R. L. Armstrong, The Poems of Shirley, 
1941, p. 79). 

That the “Mr. Vincent Cane” whom 
Shirley names in his will is identical with 
John Baptist Vincent Canes, the Franciscan 
apologist, is beyond doubt. That “ Mr. 
Vincent Cane” was Shirley’s confessor 
seems likely from the form of bequest. No 
contemporary beside Wood mentions that 
Shirley was a Catholic and no documentary 
evidence other than the bequest to Vincent 
Canes has so far come to light to indicate 
that he was. With Vincent Canes as a clue, 
however, it is possible that further docu- 
mentary evidence may yet be unearthed by 
someone who has access to original con- 
tinental records concerning the English 
Catholics and the Franciscans, particularly 
at Douay, where Vincent Canes had close 
ties. It seems unlikely that such evidence 
will ever be forthcoming from the English 
Recusant rolls, for Shirley, being a poor 
man, obviously took precautions not to call 
the attention of the government to his 
private concerns. Dr. Armstrong, for 
example, has pointed out (op. cit., p. xv) 
that in February 1651 he was called before 
the Committee for Compounding with 
Delinquents, because “he did adhere unto 
and assist the fforces raysed against the 
Parliament in the Late Warres’’, and 
remarks on the fact “that no mention is 
made in [his] petition of his being a Papist ”. 
Whatever the Committee-men did not know, 
however, Shirley as a Royalist was under no 
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obligation to tell them. The obscurity of his 
life during the Interregnum and the Restora- 
tion is notable; it appears all the more 
interesting and significant in that it may 
have been voluntary and deliberate, a choice 
he accepted with his religion. 


ALINE MACKENZIE TAYLOR. 
Tulane University. 


ARCADE: AN ANTEDATING 


ACCORDING to the O.E.D. the earliest 

occurrence of sense 2 of arcade is to 
be found in Pope Mor. Ess. IV 35! (1731). 
Paul Leidig’s Franzdésische Lehnwo6rter und 
Lehnbedeutungen im Englischen des 18. 
Jahrhunderts (Beitrige zur englischen Phil- 
ologie, Vol. XXXVII, Bochum-Langendreer, 
1941), founded mainly on the materials of 
the O.E.D., gives the same dating (p. 67). 
Pope, however, used this word as early as 
1725. In a letter to Edward Blount, dated 
2 June, 1725, there is io be found the 
following passage: “From the River 
Thames, you see thro’ my Arch up a Walk 
of the Wilderness to a kind of open Temple, 
wholly compos’d of Shells in the Rustic 
Manner; and from that distance under the 
Temple you look down thro’ a sloping 
Arcade of Trees, and see the Sails on the 
River passing suddenly and vanishing, as 
thro’ a Perspective Glass.” 


OtTrMar K. SIEGRIST. 
Weingarten (Baden), Germany. 


1It is perhaps relevant to mention that the O.E.D. 
quotation of 1731 is to be found in Pope Mor. Ess. 
IV. 35 and not in ‘“‘ Pope Mor. Ess. Il 35” as 
. Pope’s Second Moral Essay was published 
in 1735. 

2 The Correspondence of Alexander Pope, ed. 
George Sherburn (Oxford, 1956), II, 296. 


THE “OTHER ” LAZARUS IN 
“ PRUFROCK ” 


JN an unflattering climax of self-revelation, 

T. S. Eliot’s Prufrock contrasts himself 
with John the Baptist, Lazarus risen from 
the dead, and Prince Hamlet. It has always 
been assumed! that Prufrock’s Lazarus was 
the brother of Mary and Martha, four days 


1See. for example, Cleanth Brooks and FPobert 
Penn Warren, Understanding Poetry (New York, 
1946), pp. 594-5: George Williamson, A Reader’s 
Guide to T. S. Eliot (New York. 1957). p. 64; and 
the explanatory footnote in Sculley Bradley, et al., 
The American Tradition in Literature (New York, 
1956), IT, 903. 
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dead when Christ revived him, as described 
in John 11: 1-46. 

It is desirable, however, also to bear in 
mind the Lazarus of Luke 16: 19-31. 
Though this Lazarus is less “famous” in 
Biblical folklore than the one who came 
back alive, his predicament is more appro- 
priate to Eliot’s poem. What. Prufrock is 
actually saying in lines 90-98 is that even if 
he, like Lazarus, could rise from the dead 
to tell the secrets of the universe to the 
bored dilettantes at tea, they would fail to 
listen or to comprehend, because they are 
themselves too spiritually dead to profit 
from his message. 

Now, the Lazarus of John’s Gospel, the 
one usually taken as the source of Eliot’s 
allusion, bursts forth from the grave at 
Christ’s command, bound hand and foot, 
with a napkin about his face, and with no 
message or purpose of his own. The 
Lazarus in Luke’s Gospel, however, is the 
beggar who suffers through life until ulti- 
mately borne to heaven on Abraham’s 
bosom. At the same time, a rich heartless 
man dies and is sent to hell; he asks succour 
of Abraham, begging that Lazarus be sent 
to him with a drop of cool water. This 
request is refused, whereupon the sufferer 
in hell aries out that at the very least 
Lazarus should be sent back to the rich 
man’s home, to “testify”? unto his five 
brothers, “lest they also come unto this 
place of torment”. Again Abraham 
refuses, for if the brothers are worthy of 
salvation, they have the prophets for 
guidance; but if they are beyond salvation, 
even the return of a messenger from the 
dead will not rouse them from their evil 
ways. 

We see, then, how accurately Prufrock 
resembles this “ other” Lazarus, for even if 
Prufrock were to come back from the dead 
bearing a message of greatest moment, the 
dilettantes in the salon would not be saved 
anyway. “If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
thouch one rose from the dead ”’,? whether 
that one were Prufrock or Lazarus. 

It would be folly to speculate on whether 
Eliot consciously meant one Lazarus or the 
other, or had echoes of both in his mind 
when he used the allusion. The point is 
merely that as readers of the poem we 


2 Luke 16: 31. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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ING ARTHUR AND JOSEPH OF 
ARIMATHEA.—In his book British 
Antiquity (London, 1950), Sir Thomas 
Kendrick tells (p. 17) of Glastonbury’s 
claim that King Arthur was descended from 
Joseph of Arimathea. He goes on to say 
that “it was laier explained that Igerne’s 
ancestry could be traced back to the 
marriage between St. Joseph of Arimathea 
and a daughter of Longinus, the spearman 
of the Crucifixion, who was said to be the 
natural son of Julius Caesar”. 

Sir Thomas gives no reference for this 
last statement. He tells me that he is now 
unable to give a reference, not having his 
notes any longer. 

Can any reader indicate Sir Thomas’s 
source? This remarkable piece of fictitious 
pedigree-making is presumably of the 14th 


“Longmead ”’, Kitsbury Terrace, 
Berkhamsted, Herts. 


AWDON LUBBOCK BROWN.—In 
connexion with Ruskin’s _ corre- 
spondence with Rawdon Brown, originally 
published by me in The North American 
Review in 1925-26, and now to be expanded 
into a volume, it is obviously important to 
present some additional facts about the 
pioneer editor of State Papers, Venetian. 
Charles Eliot Norton has published the 
fullest account of the man in his delightful 
article in the Atlantic Monthly (June, 1889), 
but even some of the most elementary facts 
there given, such as Brown’s matriculation 
at Oxford, are mysteriously unverified. 
Even the date and place of his birth and his 
parentage were not given in the obituary 
notices in September, 1883. Any informa- 
tion concerning him will be appreciated. 


PAUL KAUFMAN. 


University of Washington Library, 
Seattle, U.S.A. 


DE- WILLIAM PRICE (1800-1893).—I 

am interested in recording the life of 
that pioneer of cremation, Dr. William Price 
(1800-1893) of Llantrisant; in particular I 
am anxious to learn of any medical or sur- 
gical treatment that he undertook, and of 
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any medical or surgical posts that he was = ¢aq 
known to have held. Original manuscripts pe 
or letters, even if not of a medical nature, of 
would be helpful to me, and I should very 

much like to hear from anyone who knows Jot 


the whereabouts of any. ou 
(Dr.) JoHN Cute. | he 

Robin Hill, Chobham Road, » sh 
Camberley, Surrey. bo 
OURCE WANTED.—We should be | @ 
grateful for assistance in tracing the Sal 
source and author of the following lines :— 7 
“Peace hath an altar there” ple 


followed by, possibly, 
“The sounding feet of thunder 
And the driving wings of rain”. 
THE PATON ADVERTISING 
SERVICE Pty. LTD. 
Paton House, 14-18 Albert Road, 
South Melbourne, Victoria, 


Australia. thi 
abl 

OYAL RELICS.—I am searching for | can 
royal relics—costumes and accessories | unf 
dating back as early as possible, for an ex- | cat 
hibition in London this year. are 


If any of your readers can help me in | be 
any way, either to sources of information 7 
or the costumes themselves, I shall be most 
grateful and happy to supply details of the 


exhibition. Louts Youn, Director, 
YOUNG’S OF WARDOUR STREET. 


178-180 Wardour Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. R 





I 
"TRAVELLING LIBRARIES.—I am. in- 
terested in Travelling Libraries. I am 
acquainted with the four clustering round A 
Sir Julius Caesar in the early seventeenth 
century, as well as with a number of others, | Ps 
including that of Napoleon I. con 
I should welcome any information about | S°™ 
these, especially Napoleon’s. Not 
wer 
Percy E. SPIELMANN. or 1 
76 Cranmer Court, the 
Sloane Avenue, | tain 
London, S.W.3. = 


| 


| wif 
an exhibition of George Stubbs’s pic | Lod 


JIN 





tures at the Whitechapel Art Gallery was | cip} 
a painting of the Saltonstall Family of Hill | bef, 
ingdon Hall (pinxit 1769). Can any reader} exte 
say where this Hillingdon Hall was. It) aj , 
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cannot so far be traced at the Hillingdon 
near Uxbridge and is not shown on a map 
of that district in the late 18th century. 
Miss Isabella Saltonstall, who bought a 
lot of Stubbs’s pictures, lived at Hatchford 
outside Cobham, Surrey, from 1802 until 
It seems probable that 


_ she moved to Hatchford after the death of 
' her parents with whom she had previously 


be 
+ the 
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The Gentleman’s 
Magazine gives the death of a Robert 
Saltonstall in Gray’s Inn on 1 May, 1786, 
and Mr. Saltonstall, Relict of R.S., on 
27 January, 1790. Can any reader say 
please if these were the parents of Isabella? 


K. R. JoNngEs. 
89 Woodland Drive, 
Watford, Herts. 


POULTON, J. C—I should be most 

grateful for information concerning 
this nineteenth-century artist. His remark- 
able paintings in oils of men (mostly small 
canvases) in Georgian dress, many of them 
unfinished, could well be described as cari- 
catures. The paintings, so far as I know, 
are in private collections and are said to 
be most valuable. 

The artist lived and died (by his own 
hand) in London about the middle of last 
century. According to a family legend, he 
killed himself on account of a love affair 
with the wife of a famous Victorian lawyer. 


CHARLES W. BOWELL. 
Redcroft, 35 West Common Way, 
Harpenden, Herts. 


AN UNUSUAL INVENTORY.—Our 

knowledge of the domestic life of the 
past owes much to the inventories of the 
contents of houses, great and small, and 
some have appeared in the columns of 
Notes and Queries. These inventories were 
were usually made upon the owner’s death, 
or upon the house being let furnished, and 
the practice was to record what was con- 
tained in each separate room. 

An inventory made in 1637, by the second 
wife of the first Lord Maynard, of Easton 
Lodge, Essex, was made on different prin- 
ciples. Her lord had still three years’ life 
before him, and the inventory, to a great 
extent, consists of twenty-nine schedules of 
all articles sui generis. Thus the various 
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parts in a complete bed might be scattered 
amongst: 


No. 2 Bedsteeds. 

— 7 Furniture for Bedsteeds and 
canapyes. (These are generally 
“bed tope Head peeces”; “ cana- 
pyes” alone are in No. 8.) 

— 9 Silke and Holland Quillts. 

—10 Downe Beds and fether Beds. 

—11 Holland, Fustian, and fine Can- 
vas wooll Quillts. 

—12 Blanketts. 


Even complete chairs‘ might appear in 
two schedules: 


No. 3 Chayers and stooles. 
“One high chayer, one low 
chayer, two low stooles, all of 
olive coloured wrought velvett ”. 

No. 6 Cushins. 
“Three longe cushins of olive 
coloured wrought velvett, suitable 
to chayers and stooles”’. 

In No. 6 occurs: 
“One cushin for the greate 
wicker chayer, covered with car- 
nation sattin ”. 


The chair itself is not in No. 3, but in 


No. 21 Divers ode thinges. 
“One greate wicker  chayer 
covered, the outside Plushe and 
the inside carnation sattin, with 
a carnation sattin cushin to it”. 


This shows how one cushion may appear 
in two schedules, owing to their arbitrary 
segregation. It is evident that Lady May- 
nard was deeply interested in all kinds of 
textiles, which are minutely described as to 
the material, colours, pattern, and even the 
stitch of the embroidery. At the same time 
when the contents of kitchen and other 
domestic offices are set out, the words 
“As anie of thes things decaye, there is a 
new bought in the roome” suggest that she 
was a careful housewife. 

The whole inventory is full of interesting 
details, but it has been annotated by an 
abler Fellow than the present querist, whose 
purpose at present is to ask whether any 
reader of N. & Q. can point out another 
inventory prepared in this peculiar way? 


G. ELAND. 
Great Canfield, 
Dunmow, Essex. 
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OHN COOPER OF BUCKDEN, CO. 
HUNTS.—Unsuccessful efforts have 
been made to identify the above-named, a 
minor literary character of the late seven- 
teenth century. 

In 1683 “J. Cooper, of Buckden” wrote 
a poem entitled “To Mrs. Behn, on the pub- 
lishing of her Poems”. Presumably he was 
also responsible for “To Asiraea, on her 
Poems”, which follows, and is signed 
“J.C.”.. Aphra Behn returns the compli- 
ment with “ My dear Brother J.C.”, but as 
she elsewhere writes of “brothers of the 
pen”, this probably does not denote actual 
relationship. 

Cooper contributed to Dryden’s Miscel- 
lany, and also translated the Oenone to 
Paris epistle in the Ovid’s Epistles, By 
Several Hands, in 1680. 


W. J. CAMERON. 


University of Auckland, 
New Zealand. 


ILLIAM WOOD.—I am compiling in- 
formation for a brief Memoir on the 
life of William Wood, 1671-1730, the “ Irish 
Patentee” and it would be appreciated if 
any reader could provide me with any infor- 
mation (apart from standard reference such 
as Agnew’s Protestant Exiles) on the subject 
of the Huguenot origin of his family. Also 
any information as to the family origins of 
Margaret Molineux, daughter of Richard 
Molineux, his wife. Were they bankers? 


M. H. Woop. 


44 York Mansions, 
Prince of Wales Drive, 
London, S.W.11. 


MARY readers may remember a drawing 
of the interior of a giraffe house at the 
zoo, with the animal’s neck and head 
stretching down over a horizontal bar, which 
appeared to be about 10 feet above the 
ground. Hurrying out of the building is a 
nervous male visitor, who, with head turned 
back over his shoulder, is muttering, “I 
don’t believe it. I don’t believe it.” 
Can anyone remember where this drawing 


7 | 
appeared? HERBERT MARYON. 


The British Museum, London, W.C.1. 
Department of Research Laboratory, 
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ETYMOLOGY OF COCKTAIL (cciv. 

175, 379).—Mr. Eastwood from New 
Orleans, in the October number of N. & Q., 
reveals the existence of a certain “ tradi- 
tion ”’ in his city: the French word coquetier 
would have been anglicized into cocktay, 
“which soon became corrupted to cock- 
tail”. We have no guarantee that this 
egg-cup was not created out of nothing; but 
let us accept the explanation. It leaves one 
point unexplained: the change from cock- 
tay into cocktail; words do not get “cor- 
rupted” without a cause. My hypothesis 
provides the cause: the people responsible 
for the change put together the fact that a 
cocktail was a horse of impure breed and 
the fact that the drink was impure spirit; 
impurity was the link. My conclusion is, 
that whether cocktay ever existed or not, 
the previous existence of the word cocktail, 
and of its former meaning (horse of impure 
breed) must be called in to account com- 
pletely for the present name of the drink. 


ErIc BUYSSENS. 
University of Brussels. 


BLUE DYE IN ENGLISH PAPER (cciv. 
240).—There is much conclusive evi- 
dence in my book, James Whatman, Father 
& Son (Methuen, 1957) that if the legendary 
housewife was the first person to throw blue 
dye into a vat she must have done so before 
February 1764 and not in 1790, but Her- 
ring’s revised date, 1746, might be correct. 
In 1771 James Whatman was the principal 
witness at the trial of Edward Burch and 
Matthew Martin for forging a Will of Sir 
Andrew Chadwick, Bart., which purported 
to be dated 1764. Whatman first identified 
the paper, watermarked ‘JW’, as having 
been made from a double mould of a size 
which he had first used in January 1768, and 
then continued: 
“T will give another conclusive proof of 
it (that the paper was made later than 
1764): here is an improvement of our 
manufactory in this sheet, with regard to 
bluing it; formerly our papers were of a 
very vellow cast; we have improved the 
manufactory by throwing blue into it, as 


the people do in washing into linen in | 
order to take off the yellow cast; the first | 
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of my doing that was in April 1765; this 
is very blue, so that I do not believe it 
has been made more than a twelvemonth; 
if you please to compare it with paper 
made seven or ten years ago, there is an 
amazing difference.” 
For fourteen months before April 1765 
Whatman had been experimenting with 
blue; his Account Book for 1764 shows that 
he bought 61b. of stone-blue in February, 
12 1b. in March, and 141b. in June and in 
September, all at 14d. per lb. In 1765 he 
continued to buy stone-blue but also bought 
3lb. of indigo at 6s. per Ib. and 1 1b. of 
indigo at 15s. In the first three months of 
1766 he bought 18 more lb. of stone-blue, 
in December he bought 3 lb. of indigo, in 
May 1767 another 3lb. and in August an 
unspecified amount of ‘fine indigo’ for 
£4 7s. 6d. He had apparently ceased to 
use stone-blue, 

After 1767 his Account Books show no 
mill expenses, and his Mill Ledger for 1780- 
87, the only one of his ledgers which sur- 
vives, shows that by 1780 he had ceased to 
buy stone-blue or indigo, but bought large 
quantities of smalts (oxide of cobalt). In 
these eight years he bought 3,786lb. of 
FFFE, the dearest grade, at 20d. to 22d. a 
Ib., 41,281 lb. of FFE at 154d. to 16d., and, 
in 1782 only, 379lb. of OC at 73d., his 
average yearly expenditure being £370. All 
this smalts was presumably employed on 
correcting the yellow tinge of his papers, 
since no blue or azure paper with his water- 
mark has been found. 

At some date after 1787 Whatman seems 
to have reverted to indigo; in 1796 Joshua 
Gilpin, a young American papermaker who 
visited Whatman at Maidstone, recorded in 
his diary that Whatman told him that ‘he 
blues with indigo, which is much cheaper 


than smalts’. THOMAS BALSTON. 
London. 


_ 10.E.D. defines stone-blue as “a compound of 
indigo with starch or —) used by laun- 
dresses’; the more expensive blues which What- 
man entered as ‘indigo’ were presumably better 
preparations of the same dye. 


(GUMMAUVE (cciv. 418).—It may be 

surmised that this is an imitation of 
the French guimauve, meaning “ marsh- 
mallow”. If this is correct, then the word 
Is an example of popular etymology based 
on the existence of such English expressions 
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as “gum-arabic”, “gum-dragon”, also 
known as “gum tragacanth”, and “ gum- 
senegal”. As these words all belong to 
pharmacy, it is not surprising that guimauve 
should have been corrupted into “gum- 
mauve ”, since this is quoted by your corre- 
spondent in what is clearly a pharmaceutical 
context. It may also be noted that the 
second element of ‘“‘ marshmallow” is ulti- 
mately related to the -mauve of guimauve, 
since both are derived from Latin malva 
“mallow”, a plant with reddish-purple 


flowers." BRIAN FOSTER. 
University of Southampton. 


1 Another correspondent, Dr. R. E. W. Maddi- 
son, Heston, Middlesex, also referred the word to 
French guimauve. See also O.E.D. Supplement, 
Guimauve (1870, 1895 quotations).—Eb. 


GOURCE WANTED (cciv. 417).—The 

author of the poem quoied is William 
Watson—the poem appears an Lachrymae 
Musarum ‘Macmillan, 1892), and is entitled 
‘ The Great Misgiving ’. 


+ D. G. DorcHESTER. 


Oxford and Cambridge 
University Club. 


AN EMENDATION IN GREENE 

(cxcii. 428)—In this note I proposed 
“Jawe or not lawe” for the unintelligible 
“loue or not loue” of the Quarto in A 
Looking-Glass for London (M.S.R.), 1. 154. 
That such an expression existed is con- 
firmed by an account of the Chichester 
election of 1584 quoted by J. E. Neale in 
The Elizabethan House of Commons (1949), 
p. 268, where certain persons are said to 
have exclaimed, “They cared not for the 
law; law, or law not, they would have 
— J. C. MAXweLt. 


GOURCE WANTED (cciii. 270).—Another 

reader has repeated this query, describ- 
ing the line as being attributed to Tasso. It 
has now been identified for us by Mrs. Judy 
Rawson as an adaptation, with first person 
verbs substituted for third person, of 
Gerusalemme Liberata, Il. 16.4, “ Brama 
assai, poco spera, e nulla chiede”. 


Epp. 
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STUDIES IN HONOR OF T. W. BALD- 
WIN, edited by Don Cameron Allen. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1958; 
pp. 276; $5.00. 

"TAKEN by and large this Festschrift is 

not very festive. The twenty articles it 

contains, dealing almost entirely with 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and ranging from an essay by 
Burton A. Milligan on Humor and Satire 
in Heywood’s Epigrams to Rudolph Stamm’s 
account of Bernard Shaw’s long flirtation 
with Cymbeline, are for the most part the 
dry bread of scholarship, neither sweetened 
with wit nor made savoury by the sauce of 
controversy. 

Fortunately, however, there are exceptions 
to this generalization. Three articles in 
particular stand out, those contributed by 
the late Una Ellis-Fermor, by Fredson 
Bowers and by Leslie Hotson. In an essay 
modestly entitled Marlowe and Greene: A 
Note on their Relations as Dramatic 
Artists, Professor Ellis-Fermor _ fittingly 
returns to her first love. In a graceful yet 
penetrating manner she examines the way 
in which Greene was affected by Marlowe. 
The conclusion she reaches is that in 
Alphonsus Greene imitated Tamburlaine in 
a wholly superficial manner, having no real 
understanding of Marlowe’s work at all; that 
he began to emancipate himself from an 
influence that was alien to his own genius 
when he parodied the Marlovian vein in his 
Orlando Furioso; and that he finally broke 
free from it and achieved a form and style 
of his own when he wrote Friar Bacon. 
Moreover—and this is her most fascinating 
speculation—she believes that Marlowe 
recognized what Greene had done in Friar 
Bacon and allowed it to influence his own 
Edward II. 

Fredson Bowers is also concerned with 
Elizabethan drama, but from another point 
of view. His plea for old-spelling texts on 
the grounds that ‘no system of moderniza- 
tion can be contrived that does not do 
violence to the Flizabethan English of a 
play’ is succinct, logical and unanswerable. 
It is made all the more telling by his readi- 
ness to abandon the old u-v and i:j conven- 
tions, Leslie Hotson’s contribution is 
characteristically a discovery and a vindica- 
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tion. From a passage in Joseph Wibarne’s 
The New Age of Old Names (1609) he 
establishes beyond reasonable doubt that 
Spenser’s blatant is derived from the Greek 
BXartw, which Wiborne quotes as BAdTTo, 
to harm, and that ‘the blatant beast’ is, 
therefore, all of a piece and not the self- 
contradictory monstrosity that he becomes 
when blatant is derived from to bleat. 


G. R. HIBBARD. 





BRANDED WORDS in English Diction- 
aries before Johnson, by N. E. Osselton. 
J. B. Wolters, Groningen, 1958; pp. viii, 
192; fl. 9.50. 

JN the Physico-Grammatical Essay pre- 

fixed to the first edition of his Lingua 

Britannica Reformata, Benjamin Martin 

remarks that “what is deem’d polite and 

elegant in one age, may be accounted un- 
couth and barbarous in another”. He is 
acknowledging a persistent fact that digs 
pitfalls for every reader. Context is a use- 
ful traffic-signal, but for the period from 


the mid-seventeenth century to the mid- ' 


eighteenth we are fortunate in having a 
series of sign-posts that offer information 
about the status of various elements in our 
vocabulary. Mr. Osselton deals with five 
of them—Edward Phillips’s New World of 
English Words (1658-96), Kersey’s revision 
of it between 1706 and 1720, Kersey’s own 
Dictionarium Anglo-Britannicum (1708-21), 
Bailey’s Universal Etymological English 
Dictionary, Vol. II (1727)—the most impor- 
tant because the most systematic—and 
Martin’s work published in 1749, with a 
second edition in 1754. They may be arbi- 
trary or patchy in their treatment, but by 
marking certain words with the brand of an 
obelisk or other sign, they show us which 
words they believe to belong to the by-ways 
and aberrations of the language. Here are 
the archaic or obsolescent words, the dialec- 
tal, the technical, the colloquial, the 
obscene, those that have diverged sharply 
from their etymological meaning and those 
for which no etymology can be found, those 
badly put together or badly spelt, the pre- 
tentious Latinisms and the fashionable 
French. Mr. Osselton has scrutinized the 
critics, searching out the reasons for their 
disapproval, supporting or controverting 
their views by reference to the usage of 
men of letters or the pronouncements of 
grammarians in their day and the evidence 
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of O.E.D. in ours. He sees the man behind 
the book, and the social conditions that 
colour the words, bringing out the changes 
of mind reflected in successive editions, and 
helping us to allow for personal pique as 
well as to appreciate any sensitive response 
to linguistic development. By his thorough 
and clear analysis, he presents us with a 
useful guide to the histories of words, and 
the atmosphere they carried with them two 
or three hundred years ago. 

We should hardly be misled into admira- 
tion of such pompous giants as circumbili- 
vagination or applumbature, or such slang 
as mutton-monger or woundy, and we 
should not expect to meet the watery plain 
outside a set poetic diction. But we might 
easily be deaf to the exact meaning and 
overtones of delightsom, flimsy, gingerly, 
lurid, queer, tidy, timid or tiny. On the 
other hand, any dogmatist who bewails new 
formations and prophesies their disuse, 
should be chastened when he finds how 
wide of the mark these dictionary-critics can 
be. We do not now see anything hard or 
objectionable in fervid and squalid, in strin- 
gent and truculent, devotional, facile, and 
nude. Appraise, devoid, enrichment and 
finances seem English enough, and we do 
not blame the noun cut for having begun as 
a verb, or the verbs camp, shield and dim 
for having changed’ their original gram- 
matical niches. Sometimes it is the condi- 
tions and interests of modern times that 
give the branded words new scope—e.g. 
immigration, repatriation, | emolument, 
psychology, introversion (which is no longer 
the property of “practical Divinity”). 
Where should we be if we could not 
organise or buy a manual on everything? 

Mr. Osselton catches some words in his 
dictionaries that have slipped through 
0.E.D.’s net—to poetrize, inaffectation (i.e. 
freedom from formality), rumigeration (the 
spreading of rumours)—words which the 
language has easily done without: but they 
help to complete the record. He gives us, 
too, incidental information about the his- 
tory of prefixes in English, the distribution 
of dialect words, and what our ancestors 
thought about the Saxon elements of the 
language. He makes a historical and critical 
survey of how the concept of correctness 
grew up, fostered by the Royal Society, 
and supported by the dictionaries, which 
were more authoritarian than their modern 
successors. 
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The book is far from being the dry cata- 
logue its title might suggest. It provides a 
vivid and fair picture of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century attitudes, and is well 
fitted to encourage a sensible approach to 
our own problems in an age when English 
must be constantly expanding under the 
impact of our new science and our changing 


social order. Susie I. TUCKER. 


THE TUDOR INTERLUDE, STAGE, 
COSTUME, AND ACTING, by Dr. 
T. W. Craik. Leicester University Press, 
1958; pp. xiv, 158, with 12pl.; 25s. 

"THE Tudor Interludes belong to that con- 

fused and virtually unknown period 

which marks the transition between 
mediaeval and Elizabethan drama, and which 
is generally considered to consist only of 
Everyman, Heywood and Rastell. They 
have their importance as precursors of the 
plays of Shakespeare, but here they are 
shown to have their own lusty vitality, and 
to repay study. From the examples 
examined by Dr. Craik in his useful and 
informative work emerges the composite 
picture of a young drama, less uncouth than 
has often been said, with something to say 
and new ways of saying it. 

In his introduction Dr. Craik says: “ My 
object in writing this book is to exhibit the 
Tudor Interludes as plays written to be per- 
formed, and to suggest that their merits can- 
not be fully appreciated without examining 
the kind of performance that they received.” 
It can be said that he has adequately 
achieved his object. In successive chapters 
he examines the settings, the actors, the 
costumes, and the principles of production, 
and for good measure adds an analysis of 
two late interludes, Enough Is As Good as a 
Feast, by William Wager (c.1564), and 
Liberality and Prodigality, attributed to 
Sebastian Westcott (c.1567), the first chosen 
to illustrate the clever use of the unlocalised 
platea or playing-place, the second the 
scenic resources of the Court, since it was 
played by boys in the presence of the Queen. 

The most significant chapter, and the one, 
verhaps, most fruitful in content, is that on 
Changes of Costume, where it is shown that 
change of heart (often the basic motive of 
the moral interlude) is more often than not 
accompanied by a change of costume. This 
theatrical trick for reinforcing the word by 
the action appears later, as Dr. Bradbrook 
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points out in her pithy Introduction, in 
several of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The main text of the work is accompanied 
by an excellent Bibliography, alphabetical 
and chronological lists of all extant inter- 
ludes, and a round dozen of full-page plates. 
Among these the most useful (though not 
the least known) is the title-page of 
Cambises. This, showing how a cast of 38 
characters can be played by seven men and 
a boy, gives us a salutary reminder of the 
physical composition of the early companies 
of players, and reveals by implication an 
adaptability and virtuosity in their members 
which frees them from vague charges of 
amateurish and untutored acting. Dr. 
Craik gives us good reason to revise our 
ideas about Tudor acting as well as about 
the theatrical quality of Tudor plays. One 
of the pleasures of reading his scholarly 
evocation of the period lies in the light much 
of it throws on the practice of later and more 
famous dramatists; but it also rouses, as it 
should, an interest in the Interludes them- 
selves, and sometimes a desire to see some 
of the plays in action. The success of the 
recent revival of Ane Satyre of the Thrie 
Estaitis at Edinburgh may _ perhaps 
encourage the production of other plays on 
Dr. Craik’s list, which is a long one, cover- 
ing over 150 years, ranging from the early 
15th century Castle of Perseverance to The 
Cobbler’s Prophecy of the latter end of the 
16th. Of the whole 75, some 10 or 12 only 
have been revived, usually by college or 
university societies, in the last twenty or 
thirty years. Aspiring producers of rarities 
could do worse than consult Dr. Craik’s 
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RIVISTA DI LETTERATURE 
MODERNE E COMPARATE, edited by 
Carlo Pellegrini and Vittorio Santoli, Year 
XI, numbers 3-4, December, 1958; pp. 142; 
annual subscription 3000 lire. 


"THE Rivista di letterature moderne e com- 
parate, edited since its inception by 
those two indefatigable professors of the 
University of Florence, Carlo Pellegrini and 
Vittorio Santoli, completed its first eleven 
years of production by bringing out in 
December, 1958, a double number of 142 
pages and five main articles. 
In a long linguistic analysis entitled Sueco 
e Sveco, which, as its sub-title storia di due 
vocaboli poetici immediately shows, he bases 
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squarely upon literary texts and’ not upon 
the spoken language, C. A. Mastrelli 
balances the two forms Suevo/Svevo against 
the less common pair Sueco/Sveco, and 
then traces them and their cognates back 
across Alfieri, Spadaforo and Tasso to the 
exiled Swedish ecclesiastic Olaus Magnus 
(1490-1558), whose Historia de gentibus 
septentrionalibus, published in Rome in 
1555, appears as one of the ultimate sources 
of modern Italian confusion on this point. 
The second article of the double number, 
written by Jean de Palacio and entitled 
Byron traducteur et les influences italiennes, 
describes the long and valiant efforts made 
by Byron to gain a real mastery over the 
Italian language and then shows him using 
this knowledge, rather disastrously it must 
be admitted, in translations of certain cantos 
of the Inferno and of the Morgante Mag- 
giore. This article, which is based upon a 
careful study of the Byron correspondence 
and then of a textual comparison between 
Byron on the one hand and Dante and Pulci 
on the other, is made the more topical by 
the contemporary interest in the translation 
of the great poets from language to 
language without change of verse form, 
witness Dorothy L. Sayers’ Song of Roland 
in English assonanced laisses, and her 
Inferno and Purgatorio in English terza 
rima, this last soon to be followed by 
Barbara Reynolds’ Paradiso. 

Paolo Chiarini writes on Heine e le 
radici storiche della ‘ miseria’ tedesca, and 
Professor Milan Markovitch contributes a 
fifteen-page article entitled Dostoievski, 
l'Italie et Florence, in which he assesses the 
influence upon the Russian novelist of his 
three visits to Italy in 1862, 1863 and 
1868-69. In the last article, called L’opera 
francese di Tanguy Malmanche, Corrado 
Rosso compares and appreciates the Breton 
and French versions of that modern 
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undoubtedly feel the allusion to its fullest 
depth if we are aware of both Lazaruses, 
each one adding his measure of meaning to 
the poem, each one showing us, by con- 
trasts, the tragic limitations of J. Alfred 
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